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British insurance policies are not los- 
ng their markets outside Great Britain 
lespite the financial crisis through 
which the nation is passing and which 
ed this week to the formation of a 
oalition government with the three 
ajor parties represented in the Cabi- 
et under Prime Minister Ramsay Mac- 
Donald. G. G. Sharman, chairman of 
he Institute of London Underwriters, 
as prepared a report on British in- 
vable d urance conditions internationally, espe- 
loymefae'ally marine, which will be presented 
ave thmpext month at the annual meeting at 
k. ThE Baden-Baden of the International Union 
> Roy Marine I 
nsurance. 
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ort. We@jBritain has been passing this last year 
Boe hrough one of the worst depressions 
al que -. ; Wor 

a fe living memory British insurance com- 





pildbirhementies have been able to maintain their 
final Regpositions in the world’s centers of busi- 
1 a solvMess activity. He urges that British 





jee nderwriters not injure their position by 
Emplay evere internal competition but that they 
 e0-Operate in not writing extraneous 
isks under marine policies without extra 
harges and doing other things to de- 
oralize rates. While recognizing the 
alue attached to individuality in marine 
nderwriting Mr. Sharman makes a 
lea in his report for a little more team 
” Pirit, particularly during the current 
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not afi International Reinsurance 
s and! Another European insurance author- 
y to timmy, P. C. Hansen of Norway, recently 





poke On the international status rein- 
pee ancewise. He finds that in practi- 
XPANDiamelly every Continental country and in 
reat Britain, too, premiums must in- 
og haga on and expenses must 
, own or the business of marine 
riMsurance will cease. 
tne English, according to Mr. Han- 
ms have already taken the lead in stop- 
idee gtices which are unanimously 
. sie inimical to international re- 
urance relations. For the moment 
he German market can be left out of 
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PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 
150 William Street, New York 


A Corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 149 years of successful business 
Operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 








Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Metropolitan Department, 150 William Street 


DEPENDABLE 
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Life Insurance 
As Investment 


Two classes of men are today buying life insurance 
as an investment. They are not troubled about the hith- 
erto definition of Investment commonly accepted by 
purveyors of investments. They have learned the lesson 
of “Safety First.” Many of them realize that ordinary 
investments in ordinary times are desirable and neces- 
sary. But they are not willing to take a chance with 
them in the present instability. Hence life insurance, 
whose contract values, they know, cannot fluctuate, and 
whose guaranteed incomes they know cannot be dimin- 
ished, suspended, or destroyed. 


One of these classes of life insurance investors is 
putting money freely into-family protection plus old age 
support. The other class is buying contracts that have 
immediate money value and ultimate returns at a satis- 
fying rate. 


Life insurance today holds a major position in the 
investment realm. 





THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
WM. A. LAW, President 


Independence Squere PHILADELPHIA 

















AETNA-IZERS NATIONAL 
CONVENTION BRINGS 600 
TO NEW HOME OFFICE 


Crowded 3-Day Program for Quali- 
fying Casualty and Surety Pro- 
ducers of Company 


BRAINARD GREETS THEM 


Confer with Home Office Execu- 
tives on Problems; Dunham and 
Stoeckel Outside Speakers 











In the superb setting of the new home 
office building of the Aetna Life & Af- 
filiated Companies in Hartford the first 
national convention of casualty and 
surety Aetna-izers to be held since 1915 
got under way on Tuesday with upwards 
of 600 agents assembled who had quali- 
fied by meritorious production in the 
past eight months to be the guests of 
these companies. Commemorating the 
erection of the new building, the event 
was a gala one not only for the Aetna 
Affiliated Companies but for the city of 
Hartford itself, and no effort was spared 
to make the visitors who came from 
practically every state in the Union and 
even as far away as Honolulu, feel com- 
fortably at home. 

Slow to get under way because so 
many of the Aetna-izers felt it to be 
their first duty to inspect their new 
home offices, the first of the two busi- 
nenss sessions on the program was 
marked by a wholehearted display of co- 
operation on the part of both home of- 
fice executives and field men to guide 
the Aetna through a critical period in 
the casualty and surety business. 


Proudest Moment in Brainard’s Life 


When President Morgan B. Brainard 
was introduced to the convention by 
Chairman W. L. Mooney to extend an 
official welcome to his Aetna-izers the 
applause was both prolonged and from 
the heart. Visibly affected, President 
Brainard said: “There has been no 
prouder moment in my life than this 
one when as head of the Aetna organi- 
zation it is my privilege to welcome you 
here to your home in Hartford.” He 
demonstrated that his chief desire was 
to give the agents the finest time they 
had ever had; that while the conven- 
tion was designed to prove of value it 
would be a failure in his opinion “un- 
less we all get to know each other bet- 
ter—unless friendships are formed with 
those at the home office with whom you 
come into contact.” 

President Brainard paid a tribute to 
the vision of the late Governor Morgan 
G. Bulkeley, his predecessor in office and 
son of the first president, in selecting 
a home office site so ideally suited to the 
needs of the Aetna Companies and said 
that one’ of his regrets was that Gov- 
ernor Bulkeley could not have lived to 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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THE HUMMING BIRD 


is the only bird that can fly backward 


S 


MAN, latest master of the air can outfly all 


the birds, but he has not as yet accomplished 
the feat of flying backward. With both feet 
on the ground, however, business-wise he has 
the wierd faculty of periodically suddenly slip- 
ing backward at a more alarming speed than 
he has used to advance. Business-wise this 
is something he looks upon as anything but 
masterly. He has been striving to avoid it for 
centuries. He seeks a stabilizer, a device to 
prevent his skidding, a brake to prevent him 
from unexpected reverses. Business -man- 
prospect, or underwriter, he has the same 


problem which can be adjusted through life 





insurance and Retirement Annuity, and 


—Organized Service— 
THE KEANE - PATTERSON AGENCY 


225 WEST THIRTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY Telephone CHickering 4-2384 
LEYENDECKER BRANCH 
225 Broadway 
Tel.: BArclay 7-3670 


JOHN ST. BRANCH 
60 John Street 
Tel.: JOhn 4-4107 


SF 


WHITE PLAINS BRANCH 
226 Main Street 
Tel.: White Plains 9086 
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The P 


In the beginning, the idea of a Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
was met skeptically in many quarters. 
This group movement in life insurance, 
however, has established so many rea- 
sons for its continuance that the problem 
today has become a problem of expand- 
ing the field of its benefits. Within the 
last few years many of the larger asso- 
ciations have placed a salaried man in 
charge of an office equipped to handle 
the details of the organization. This 
move has been found practical because 
a faithful influence has been established, 
which runs through many administra- 
tions and keeps the picture of the asso- 
ciation progress open and effective. With 
such an organization, the association’s 
market can very easily be analyzed. The 
market, of course, includes everyone in 
a given locality, licensed to sell life in- 
surance. There is the problem of reach- 
ing him, of selling him the idea; and 
then, to be sure, of collecting the pre- 
mium., 

Associations are like insurance pros- 
pects—in substance they are much the 
same. Their problems, however, vary in 
length and breadth and the solutions 
vary accordingly. Pittsburgh found a 
problem in southwestern Pennsylvania 
and within the last five years has tried 
to organize a solution. 

Within a radius of fifty miles of Pitts- 
burgh are a dozen communities, in size 
from ten to twenty-five thousand in 
population. These communities happen 
to be centers of considerable wealth and 
are headquarters for a substantial life 
insurance business. They are surrounded 
by smaller residential communities, farm 
lands, mining towns and steel centers. 
About five years ago it occurred to the 
administration then in charge of the 
Pittsburzh Association’s affairs, that if 
the group movement had been of value 
to Pittsburgh insurance men, it could 
be of value to these hundreds of insur- 
ance men scattered throughout the area 
of fifty miles. 

Reaching the Out of Town Agents 
iting rs fst, the problem of out- 

g the efits in such a way that 
70% 7 these outlying districts could be 
itp ae of find- 
felt that the casita ply of $1.00 a 
month would stand in the way of in- 
Creasine the membership, because it 
Would he difficult for these men to enter 

ittsburgh fer meetings from such a 
distance. To eliminate this the member- 
Ship was divided into non-resident and 
resident groups. Memberships within 
Allegheny County, having cietia to 
ttsburgh meetings and sevives were 
Maintained at a fee of $12.00 a year. A 
fee of $6.00 was created for men coming 
ito the membership outside of Alle- 


ey County, to be classified as non- 
esident members, 


small group of insurance men in 





ittsburgh Association 
And \ts Branch Units 


By Homer L. Andrews 


Executive Secretary, Pittsburgh Life Underwriters Association 


Washington, Pennsylvania, who had 
from time to time met together, entered 
the Pittsburgh Association as the Wash- 
ington Branch. Following this branch, 
units became identified with the Pitts- 
burgh Association from New Castle, 
Indiana, Beaver Valley, Greensburg and, 
most recently, McKeesport. Many rural 
insurance agents have taken advantage 
of the reduced dues scale to become 
members, whether or not they are iden- 
tified with a branch. : 

The branch units maintain very little 
organization of their own. Each year 
they elect a chairman and secretary for 


the Washington group of underwriters. 
Not only that, but-one week before the 
meetings, post card: notices are multi- 
graphed and addressed to the Washing- 
ton Branch members, with a return res- 
ervation card attached, addressed to the 
secretary of the Washington branch, 
who makes local provisions, On the eve- 
ning of the meeting, the executive sec- 
retary appears in Washington with the 
speaker and the meeting is held. At 
this time there is an opportunity to 
stimulate a little increased membership 
enthusiasm and a chance to deal tact- 
fully with the dues problem. The ex- 





many years. 





PITTSBURGH A STRONG ASSOCIATION CENTER 


The organization problems confronting the Pittsburgh Life Under- 
writers Association are common to many other associations throughout 
the country and because the life underwriters of that city have done an 
excellent job of meeting their situation with an original plan The Eastern 
Underwriter asked Homer L. Andrews to tell how the method operated. 
They hope to perfect their plan even further. 

Pittsburgh will be the scene of the annual convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, September 22-235, 
of the strongest and most aggressive associations in the country for 


The city has had one 








the year. Some branches hold meetings 
every month. In time this generally be- 
comes unsatisfactory and they modify 


their meeting schedule to quarterly 
meetings. They either procure their 


own speakers or they contact the execu- 
tive secretary’s office in Pittsburgh, ac- 
quaint him with the time and place that 
they will have the meeting, and request 
him to procure a speaker to talk about 
the clean-up fund, etc. From among the 
Pittsburgh resident membership, a gen- 
eral agent, supervisor, or agent is very 
easily procured to travel to the county 
seat of Washington County and address 





HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 


pense of this trip is assumed by the 
Pittsburgh Association from the dues 
paid by the branch members. 

Takes a Leader to Keep Up Interest 

Pittsburgh is unique in possessing 
these branches, but it is by no means 
satisfied with the present operating 
plans. A branch unit is no different 
from any association, general agency, 
Chamber of Commerce or Masonic body. 
To function properly, one or two men 
must be active, right on the ground. In 
Plunkville, Texas, there may be a group 
of thirty insurance men. If this group 


is to be organized as a branch unit in 


ROBERT N. WADDELL 


Mr. Johnson, who was president of the Pittsburgh Association last year, had 
an important part in building up the branch unit system and this work is now 
being ably continued under President Waddell. 


one of the Texas cities, the first problem 
is to find a man in Plunkville who, for 
some reason, believes in the idea and 
will take hold of it. He need not be the 
most popular man in the community by 
any means, but he must be the kind of 
man who gets results, will maintain an 
interest and will cooperate with head- 
quarters. Given the proper cooperation 
from headquarters, he can build a local 
unit of great values. It will also be no- 
ticed when he leaves Plunkville that 
after a very few months the local unit 
will disintegrate, no longer having any 
strong unity to hold it together. This 
will then present another problem. 

Small Financial But Big Moral Gain 

Two things are interesting to observe. 
Financially, branch units reap, if not a 
loss, at least no gain. Of the $6.00 which 
is mailed to the headquarters by each 
non-resident member, $3.00 goes imme- 
diately to New York as his contribution 
to the National Association, a portion 
goes as his contribution to the State 
Association and, what little is left is ex- 
pended in paying speakers’ expenses, in 
postage and similar disbursements, Mo- 
rally, and practically, too, there is a great 
gain. Membership figures are kept at a 
substantial and healthy peak. There is a 
feeling throughout the larger association 
that it is being of some service in pro- 
moting institutional ideals. To the gen- 
eral agent there is an opportunity to 
promote enthusiasm throughout his own 
non-resident field forces and there is a 
broad and growing stimulation of insti- 
tutional good-will throughout a much 
larger territory. 

Such branches, of course, require su- 
pervision from headquarters and much 
help; and when, in Pittsburgh, major 
problems arise which demand time and 
attention and the branches are neces- 
sarily disregarded, they very often go 
into a slump. This will require a visit, 
or perhaps several visits, the location of 
some one man who will take control and 
a new growth will follow. 

Many Advantages for Branches 

The advantages to the’ branch are 
many. It makes it unnecessary for the 
branch to maintain any quarters, to do 
any secretarial work or take too much 
time from any one local member. Many 
small associations fail because no one 
will take the responsibility of supervis- 
ing the keeping of books, both financial 
and secretarial, sending notices for 
meetings and securing speakers. In the 
branch system this is all simplified. A 
telephone call or a letter to headquarters 
will send out notices for the meetings 
and secure speakers . The dues will all 
be collected through headquarters and 
the disbursements all made through 
headquarters. 

These branches, on the other hand, do 
not remain too much apart. Transpor- 
tation in this district is easily available. 
Most of these men report to agency 
chiefs in Pittsburgh. They are in and 
out of the city many times during the 
year. They can time these visits to co- 
incide with Pittsburgh meetings and they 
remain a part of the Pittsburgh Asso- 
ciation as individuals. There is no doubt 
that, should a unit at any time become 
self-sufficient and not require the co- 
operation of a senior association, it 
ought to detach itself and grow into a 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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Experts Selected to 
Judge I.A.C. Contests 


ROGER B. HULL ON COMMITTEE 





C. S. S. Miller, Ad. Conference President, 
Protests Unfair Treatment Accorded 
Insurance Salesmen 





A group of experts who are leaders in 
their fields will compose the board of 
judges named to determine the winners 
in the competition among members of 
the Insurance Advertising Conference to 
be held in connection with that organi- 
zation’s annual convention, scheduled for 
Toronto, Canada, October 4 to 7. The 
judges will be: 

Ernest Elmo Calkins, internationally 
known authority on advertising, author 
of several outstanding books on adver- 
tising; Frederick C. Kendall, publisher 
of Advertising and Selling, winner of the 
1930 Harvard award for distinguished 
contemporary service to advertising; 
Kenneth Collins, executive vice-president 
and advertising director of Macy’s De- 
partment Store; Roger B. Hull, general 
manager and counsel of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters; Prof. C. 
Hayes Sprague, New York University 
School of Commerce and Fine Arts, and 
Warren Platt, president of the Asso- 
ciated Business Papers. 

All of the judges will participate in 
the judging of the entries for the LA.C. 
Trophy, the Conservation Cup and the 
house organ awards, while Mr. Platt, 
with a staff of his associates, will judge 
those exhibits entered for the Rough 
Notes Plaque. 

Aroused to a state of protest at re- 
cent unfavorable allusions to the insur- 
ance salesman appearing in cartoons and 
magazine articles, the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference has, like the vigilantes 
of the mid-century days, formed a 
“frontier safety” committee to deal with 
similar instances in the future, according 
to Chauncey S. S. Miller, president of 
the I.A.C. 

“It is time that they stopped treating 
the insurance salesman like a hound 
dog,” stated Mr. Miller. “We don’t ob- 
ject to a little good natured humor any 
more than any one else, but we naturally 
do not like to have aspersions cast upon 
the men who are seiling our product. 
The benefits of insurance are well known 
and appreciated on all sides; but the 
salesman who devotes his life to spread- 
ing the message of protection is still the 
target of unjust and unfair comment.” 





MANAGER AT LOS ANGELES 


William B. Stannard Heads Connecticut 
General’s Branch Office There; 
His Career 

The Connecticut General Life has ap- 
pointed William B. Stannard manager 
of its Los Angeles branch office. 

Mr. Stannard is a native of O’Neill, 
Neb., and received his early business ex- 
perience there in banking. Following 
war service he became a life insurance 
salesman in 1919, being located for some 
years im'Fresno, and later in Bakersfield, 
Cal. 

He came to Los Angeles in 1927, where 
for the past four years he has served 
as assistant general agent with W. M. 
Hammond, general agent of the Aetna 
Life. In that capacity he has been ac- 
tive in organization work, and has also 
taken a broad interest in the progress 
of the life insurance profession as a 


whole. 





LINCOLN NATIONAL MEETING 
The annual meeting of general agents 
and managers of the Lincoln National 


Life 


will be held next week at Lake 
Wawasee, Indiana. Howard C. Law- 
rence, manager of the New _ Jersey 


agency, with headquarters in Newark, 
leaves today to attend this meeting. 





RETURNS FROM COAST TRIP 

Willard I. Hamilton, vice-president of 
the Prudential, has returned from an ex- 
tended trip to the Pacific Coast. 


W. A. CONWAY APPOINTMENT 





To Manage New Branch Office in Phila- 
delphia for the Continental 
American Life 

With more than twenty years’ experi- 
ence in the life insurance business, Wil- 
liam A. Conway has joined the Conti- 
nental American Life as manager of a 
new branch office in Philadelphia, lo- 


cated in the 1528 


Integrity Building, 





WILLIAM A. CONWAY 


W2lnut Street. The new agency will be 
known as the W. A. Conway Agency. 
The company’s other Philadelphia branch 
is known as the F, E. Gendron Agency. 

Mr. Conway’s early career was with 
the Massachusetts Mutual at its home 
office, later going to the home office of 
the Travelers. In 1924 he joined the 
agency force of the Hartford company 
as a personal producer in New York 
City and during the next four years 
ranked among the company’s leading 
producers. He joined the Penn Mu- 








“penny - pinching” 


having definite 


where to achieve 
insurance. 


Independence 


Today, more men than ever before are creating 
estates through Mutual Benefit life insurance. 
These men know nothing of the old time 
methods of 
have that certain confidence that comes from 
resources 
reserve that can be depended upon to help 
meet future contingencies. 


The Mutual Benefit’s eighty-six years of suc- 
cessful estate building is inspiring men every- 
independence through life 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


They 


saving. 


behind them — a 





..modern life insurance since 1845.. 

















RUTGERS AND GANSE SPEAKERS 
Anthony H. Rutgers of the Chatham 
Phenix National Bank & Trust of New 
York and Franklin Ganse of Boston are 
among the speakers before the annual 
meeting of the Financial Advertisers’ As- 
sociation at Boston next month. 





EL PASO APPOINTMENT _ 
Joseph L. Prensky has been appointed 
general agent for the Continental Life at 
El Paso, Tex. He was connected with 
the Jefferson Standard Life. 








tual in 1928 as a special representative 
in the company’s expansion program and 
here again demonstrated his ability. 





50 UNION SQUARE 





Measured by Net Results— 


Truest gauge of a Company’s rate’ of 
progress is its ratio of gain in Insurance 


in force to ~¢otal in force. 


Applying this measuring-rod to the 
1930 record, The Guardian ranks first 
among the 24 leading life companies 
licensed in New York State, having a 


half-billion or more insurance in force. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


- NEW YORK CITY 








GUARDIAN APTS. COMPLETED 





New York Company Has Constructed 
Attractive Six-Story Apartment House 
Near Home Office 

The attractive apartment house whic) 
the Guardian Life has built at 107-9 East 
Seventeenth Street, New York City, wil 
be ready for occupancy the middle o: 
September. The apartments are now 
open for inspection. 

Located in a pleasant residential scc- 
tion, the Guardian Apartments will at- 
tract discriminating home-seekers. The 
building is six stories, of Colonial de- 
sign, and offers mostly one-room house- 
keeping suites, consisting of foyer, living 
chamber, bath room and fully equipped 
detached kitchen. Ample closet space is 
provided as well as automatic gas re- 
frigeration. 





APPOINT S. C. MARTIN 

S. C. Martin, of Indianapolis, a na- 
tionally known insurance man, has been 
appointed manager of the Indiana de- 
partment of the Reliance Life Insurance 
Company, according to an announcement 
from the home office of the company i 
Pittsburgh, Pa. He will have his head- 
quarters in the Guaranty Building, In 
dianapolis. ‘ 

Mr. Martin was born in St. Louw 
thirty-one years ago and began his inswr- 
ance career at age twenty as agent for 
an Eastern company. Seven years ago he 
transferred his connection to a mit- 
western company and became successive 
ly a special agent in St. Louis, super 
visor of the salary savings department’ 
in the home office, assistant manager 
the Indianapolis branch and for the past 
three years manager in Indianapvlis. 


Pittsburgh Ass’n 


(Continued from Page 3) 


separate association. This has never 
happened in southwestern Pennsylvania 
There have been times when units have 
become inactive. This has ¢enerally 
happened because the key man or men 
who have accepted the responsibility, 
have lost interest or moved away. To 
meet any problem successfully, it mus" 
be met honestly. No weakness can be 
corrected unless it is recognized. 
little effort will locate another leader ™ 
the unit and plans will go on. Pittsburet 
believes that the branch system is soun® 
practical and beneficial, both to the Pitts 
burgh Association and to the men 1 the 
larger area. Back of it is a philanthrop* 
spirit, but back of anything that has t 
do with life insurance there must be @ 
genuinely unselfish and genuincly Pt 
gressive vision. 
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—— Ask Heavy Deposits Provident Leaders 
In Australian Bill Meet at Lake of Bays 
STRICT PENALTY IS PROVIDED CHARLES SELIG NEW PRESIDENT 
New South Wales Insurance Companies’ President M. A. Linton Speaks at Ban- 
Deposits Bill Sets High Require- quet; Marshall, Todd, Ashbrook and 
ments; New Companies, Still Higher Bossert on Program 
Details of the payments which will be The Provident Mutual Leaders’ Club 
required frpm insurance offices under the held its convention at Bigwin Inn, Lake 
New South Wales Insurance Companies’ of Bays, Ontario, Canada, this week, 
Deposits Bill, introduced recently in a from Monday through today. About 225 
Australia, have been revealed. The persons were present, including home 
measure was read recently-in the New aintS Ps | office officials and guests of the 129 
South Wales legislative assembly. qualified members. f 
Within three months after the act is Charles Selig of New York is the 
passed companies carrying on general in- new president of the club, having led the 
surance business at the commencement pear ign ~ on ~ — 
2 i 100; hen th club year. er officers inducted at the 
= tas ieee ae ta Rae From January 1 to June 30 of [J meeting’ are John 1. 'Simons, Wilkes- 
$175,000 wien the wmcome is hetuieds Barre; Warren T. Smith, Philadelphia; 
$50,000 and $200,000; and $250,000 when P jf pe P. Miller, Philadelphia; Frank M. 
ae Sia Se: ike 4 P larper, Raleigh, N. C., all vice-presi- 
ee is area ee eee this year The Prudential averaged dents, and Joseph H. Phipps, Cleveland. 
. : secretary-treasurer. 
i ee Bresdcat MA Linton was the speak 
mpany, the ‘maximum deposit being |} this amazing total of payments to jf <.2t,the banat last night. He also 
= $250,000 inte at the informal discussion on 
= al : : : Tuesday evening. 

For new companies commencing busi- " . r - bealsinie tha: Eee stile teed “l 
re ness in New South Wales after the act a ae et ee 
“| FE Seeins'iont’mon ‘trate panes || POlicyholders or to their beneficiaries. fs sic“. ohn 0, consi olin 
— SS — My First Year.” Hugh O. Salisbury took 
3D within the a aan 000: ag the second year, and William H. Goehring 

wae tak yaar ok ta of Pittsburgh discussed “My Eighth Club 
cted eS 10 ° Year—Continued Membership.” 
a er Oe ae $375,000, and This means that more than Edward W. Marshall, vice - president 
oreign c ; ,000. a actuary, op FR 
hic’ For life companies formed within the h l ° h we Ave Bulldine” ” He is uboaed 
Fact yeaa em ae O00 ke be $25,- t ree claums went out eac F. Phelps Todd, vice-president and in- 
ai | , with a further , we ph hs surance supervisor, on “Present Under- 
bse: $500,000 or part thereof insured by the ° ° iad Probleme” ° Wit ~ hes 
pth: company, with a maximum deposit of minute during each work- hee Pt meng A mos pine 
now $25,000. Companies — within oe , “Provident Notes” and Henry Bossert, 
a ‘mpire, but beyond the Commonwealth, r., discussed “Leadership in Quality.” 
gr will pay a flat —_ and for- ng day. ! Dr. Charles J. Rockwell ch ee 
The eign companies 000. é tures at three of the sessions. 
| pa : Moreover, a penalty of $500 1S — _ Clancy D. Connell of Wells & Connell, 
adlie = for er day in Peco a panne aed F New York general agents, was present 
eral ransacts business without complying as a representative of the company gen- 
we: with the act. Another evidence of the eral agents’ association which he heads. 
ve aay svanmuen manne h d rer gr penne for the convention were 
Pee under the supervision of Franklin C. 
™ ; promptness of T ePru ential ‘Morss, manager of agencies, assisted by 
—_— * ety omer —— - f ‘ 2 bli P Frank R. Lockhart of the agency de- 
ravelers; Formerly On ° partment. 
thing ene in meeting its obligations. 
poet Thomas A. Fitzpatrick, assistant man- VISIT HOME OFFICE 
A de- pote “i ee eee tek cee ! Twenty New Connecticut Men at Hart- 
‘ment WE CL the Travelers, has been made man- FIRST —the POLICYHOLDER! ford; Last of Twelve Such 
ae ager of those departments to succeed the Meetings 
ny mM late Adolph B. Myers, whose death oc- . 
head- curred recently. Twenty new agents of the Connecticut 
x, In- Mr. Fitzpatrick has been connected Mutual visited the home office at Hart- 
; Wilh the Svrasees ollbes since 10D wien ford last week for a three-day educa- 
Louis he was appointed a special agent. He tional conference. Some of the agents 
wy was promoted to assistant manager July were from as far west as Wichita, Kan. 
nt ‘i 1, 1923. Mr. Fitzpatrick in all his period The conference was the last of a series 
80 Ie of service with the company was associ- of twelve such meetings for first and 
= ated with Mr. Myers in the Syracuse ter- second year agents. 
»gSive- titory, Fred O. Lyter, assistant superintendent . 
super: Mr. Fitzpatrick i re of agencies, was in charge of the visit, 
osiy Syracuse may ct Polini ak sane wakeen : and he arranged a tour of the building 
zef joning the Travelers he. was a member , in addition to the sales meetings. 
e pas of the staif of the Syracuse Post Stand- President James Lee Loomis welcomed 
7 op lim of or ag el nthe poqunenrtodgias ue Pano 
nicke k ss i 1 : FOUNDED BY “I : ice- 
cnCepaey. reas eee = = Peter M. Fraser, Vice-President Harold 
) R. B. HULL IN STEEL JACKET F. Larkin, and Vincent B. Coffin, recently 
es appointed superintendent of agencies. 
a Recovering from Injury in New Hamp- 
Bese pl ‘oe a —— - TRANSFERRED TO HOME OFFICE 
oe ecutl on 1 
s have ; ‘V eek er : Pp rit pnita Sidney S. Tilden, who for several 
nerally Ro B oe: Sea years has been field supervisor in the 
r men, the National ae Middle West for the United Life & Ac- 
ibility, Writers, was ; naar . . cident, has been transferred to the com- 
Pi PB Wek fatvcagt dee ktutosreae ef} INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA ff jars home oie n’ Concord, ‘NH, 
+ must of Chicago, Whi = : and on September 1 he will resume his 
can be Jacket as a Rg tainly 4 Bren Home Office, Newark, New Jersey duties as agency assistant there. He will 
id. A 40 in New Ha: hire he i y idl - be in constant touch with the company’s 
jer in J Cover seca il bie mca’ ba ; ire field f ith particular duties 
der ing from a strain his back suffered Epwarp D. DuFFIeLp, President entire Bekt I0sCe, Wh: particular Cu 
sburgh on that occasion. He twisted his back in the Eastern part of the country. 
Pitts = Stepping out of a boat. ATTEND MANAGERS’ SCHOOL 
in 2 Barn SSHVILLE MANAGER Four members of the Great-West Life 
a mana ett Kenimer has been appointed agency organization attended the current 
— a ment of of the Nashville, Tenn., depart- session of the Managers’ School, held at 
tie ns oin ot the Reliance Life. He has been Northwestern University under the aus- 
ly & ties meg en work in various capaci- pices of the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
the South for eleven years. a search Bureau. 
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N. M. DeNezzo, Aetna Life Agency As sistant, 
E. J. Hopkins, Aged 96. 


kk. J. Hopkins of Torrington, Conn., an 
Life 
ninety-sixth birthday, and since the mor- 
tality 
ninety-six, his ordinary life policy has 


\etna policyholder, has passed his 


tables are figured on death by 


matured. Therefore the Actna Life has 
paid the face value of the policy, $2,000, 
$31.89 the presentation 


plus dividends, 





Presenting Maturity Check to 


Agency Assistant N. M. 
leNezzo. Mr. Hopkins took out the pol- 
icy in 1869 and has paid the premium on 


being made by 


it every one of the sixty years to date. 
He hadn’t known that the policy would 
mature, and had figured on paying the 
premium as usual. 


Very few policyholders outlive the 


mortality tables. 





N. E. STATES LEAD 
Production Down All Over Country 16% 
but East Much Better Than 
West; Massachusetts Best 
The New England States show the 
best record in life insurance production 
for the first seven months of 1931, having 
experienced a drop of only 6%, figures 
of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau show. The middle and south 
Atlantic sections have had better expe- 

rience than the country as a whole. 

The volume of Ordinary business sold 
during the first seven months was 16% 
below the corresponding figure last 
year. Every state suffered some loss, but 

- the West felt it much more severely than 
the East. 

The three Pacific states, which at the 
end of seven months of 1930 led all sec- 
tions of the country with gains in sales, 
during 1931 have experienced greater 
losses than the average for the United 
States as a whole. During 1931 the 
largest decreases in sales were in those 
states which suffered most from the se- 
vere drought in the spring. 

Figures for July indicate that sales 
continue to decrease. According to re- 
ports made to the Bureau, the volume of 
new Ordinary insurance sold in July, 
1931, was 18% below that of July, 1930. 
No section of the country recorded a 
gain in sales and Massachusetts was the 
only state which equaled the volume a 
vear ago. 





ALL STAR CLUB OFFICERS 

The newly elected officers of the La- 
mar Life’s All Star Club, announced at 
the company’s convention recently are: 
Harry O’Steen, associate district man- 
ager of Jackson, Miss., president; T. 
H. Cutrer, New Orleans general agent, 
first vice-president; R. P. Scott, district 
manager, Laurel, Miss., second  vice- 
president; and W. J. Inmon, district 
manager, Palestine, Texas, third vice- 
president. 


A GOOD COMPANY TO REPRESENT 


THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
of AMERICA 
Home Office Jersey City New Jersey 
INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY 
Thirty-four Years Serving the Public 
Opportunities for Reliable Agents 
REPRESENT A GOOD COMPANY 























ject of “Bond Investments.” 

Lyman E. Wakefield, president of the 
First National Bank of Minneapolis, has 
been selected as the Financial Section’s 
speaker at the main meeting of the con- 
vention on the morning of October & 
Mr. Holmberg will preside at this ses- 
sion of the convention while Mr. Wake- 
field is speaking, in accordance with a 
convention custom. 

The main meeting of the convention 
will be preceded by the Legal Section 
gathering on October 5 and 6. 


A. L. C. FINANCE SESSION 





George C. Holmberg, Chairman, Has Ob- 
_ tained Recognized Authorities as 
Speakers on Financial Problems 


One of the outstanding features of the 


annual meeting of the American Life 
Convention to be held at the William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., on October 
7, 8 and 9, will be the get-together of 
the Financial Section on the night of 
October 7. George C. Holmberg, North- 
western National Life treasurer, who is 
chairman of -this section, has obtained 
some speakers who are recognized au- 
thorities on the subjects assigned to 
them. Mr. Holmberg has been assisted 
in his preparations by Russell T. Byers, 





$23,820,000 MORTGAGES 





New York Life Investments for First 
Seven Months of Year; Total Mort- 
gages Now $570,234,000 


ae — Paps la eg a The New York Life made new mort- 
4 eS ee SCheae € Financial SCC- — sage loans of over $23,820,000 during the 
ion. 


first seven months of 1931, bringing the 
total amount of investments by the com- 
pany in mortgages in the United States 
and Canada up to $570,234,000. 

Of the total of over $23,820,000 loaned 
in this period, more than $10,800,000 was 
invested in apartment house loans, over 
$7,326,000 in residence loans and over 
$5,414,000 in business property loans. The 
loans on apartment houses and residences 
accommodated 4,391 families. 

The total loaned in New York State 
during this period was $4,936,575, the 
highest amount invested in any one state. 
California was second with $3,393,100 and 


“City Loans as Life Insurance Invest- 
ments,” will be the subject of the first 
speaker, Wood Arnold, vice-president of 
the Kansas City Life. There will follow 
discussion of farm financing, the present 
situation as to farm loans and the fu- 
ture possibilities of this medium for in- 
vestment, by G. W. Fowler, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, Bankers Life of Des 
Moines, and S. F. Westbrook, vice- 
president of the Aetna Life. Charles S. 
Macdonald, president and general man- 
ager of the Confederation Life of 
Toronto, will handle the important sub- 





perience. 


110 Fulton Street 





“HAPPY ASSOCIATION 
AIDS SUCCESS” 


A leading life insurance agency has an oppor- 
tunity for a thoroughly experienced life in- 
surance salesman. If you have managerial 


ability, write, giving full particulars and ex- 


Address, Box WBR 


The Eastern Underwriter 


Ohio third with $1,739,575. Other states 
in which a million dollars or more was 
loaned included Illinois and Oklahoma. 





MRS. THOMPSON LEADS WOMEN 





Tops Lincoln National Ladies’ Division 

Twice in Succession; Other Women 

Producers 5 

Mrs. Florence Thompson of the N. B. 
Weese agency, Lincoln National, in At 
kansas, has led the women producers 
of the company for two successive 
months. 

The Lincoln National has a large nun 
ber of prominent women producers. Some 
of them are Mrs. Z. Z. Brown, one of 
the pioneer C.L.U.’s; Mrs. Maybel Vigor 
of Columbus; Mrs. Florence L. Johns 0! 
Cleveland; Miss Lotta Moffat of Los 
Angeles; Mrs. Rose Krongold of Cleve- 
land Heights and Mrs. Mollie B. 51 
mons of Sulphur, Okla. 

All of them have led the company ' 
cently, but Mrs. Thompson is one of the 
first to lead two months in_ succession. 





AVIATION CORPORATION GROUP 

Approximately 1,500 employes of, the 
Aviation Corporation, one of the “Big 
Three” in the field of aviation, have bee" 
covered in a recent Aetna Life grou? 
contract. The coverage, which extents 
also to the subsidiary companies, cart 
insurance in excess of $3,600,000. It 
on a contributory basis, available a 
employes in amounts rangin, from al 
000 to $10,000. The corporation has alse 
purchased a special accident policy yl 
ering pilots and co-pilots. More - 
95% of all cligible employes made ap? 4 
cation for the insurance as soot a" 
was offered to them. 


NAMED REGIONAL SUPERVISORS 

Three Bankers Life of Iowa fieldme® 
have been promoted to serve as region 
supervisors for the 
Bowen, of the Buffalo agency, 
Ross of Peoria, will operate 11 1 
ern states. H. J. Cantrell of FI! 


New York City 


compaly. 


: ) 
and A. I 
= act 
he East 
aso will 








nm have 
cover the far West. All three men hav 








made fine records with the company: 
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Equitable Payments 
Increase $14,000,000 

SOCIETY’S 7 MONTHS’ REPORT 

Assets Increase $74,500,000, Now Total 


$1,358,800,000; Annuity Business 
Shows 100% Increase 





The Equitable Society has distributed 
$115,000,000 to its policyholders and ben- 
eficiaries in the first seven months of 
this year, it was announced at the board 
of, directors’ meeting last week. Its ad- 
mitted assets increased during that peri- 
od to $1,358,800,000, a growth of $74,- 
500,000. 

Policyholder payments in the first sev- 
en months of the year were divided into 
$71,615,722 to living policyholders, an in- 
crease of $10,223,001 over the same peri- 
od last year, and $43,585,940 in death 
claims including accidental death bene- 
fits, an increase of $4,098,927 over the 
corresponding period in 1930. 

The company’s annuity _ business 
showed an increase of 100% over last 
year indicating that a larger number of 
both men and women were turning to 
this form of life insurance to set up a 
guaranteed life income beginning at the 
retirement ages of 50 and beyond. 
_ “The strong financial position of life 
insurance companies generally,” said 
Thomas I. Parkinson in presenting the 
report, “should be a source of great sat- 
isfaction to American business, for the 
life insurance policy has become the rec- 
ognized backlog of credit stabilization, 
particularly in the case of small mer- 
chants and partnerships and close cor- 
porations. The Equitable’s financial po- 
sition now, as during the last seventy- 
two years, is such as to assure prompt 
fulfilment of its obligations under every 
policy contract and we are pleased in- 
deed that the stability which it offers 
is being so industriously interwoven in 
our national business and family life.” 





MEDICAL IMPAIRMENT STUDY 


Report of Study Sponsored by Medical 
Directors and Actuarial Society Soon 
7 Available 
The medical impairment study spon- 

sored by the joint committee on mortality 

of the Association of Life Insurance 

Medical Directors and of the Actuarial 

Society of America has been completed 

and the results will be published in a 

175-page report. The data includes the 

principal medical impairments as well as 

a section dealing with height and weight. 

he new report is a companion volume 
to the “Joint Occupation Study” pub- 
lished by the same committee two years 
ago. The subject of effect of build on 
mortality will also soon be published in 

a separate volume. 

Pr pg of the present Teport can be 

a ained from the Actuarial Society, 256 
roadway, New York City, at the price 


° $5 ‘o members of the Medical Direc- 

_ ‘\ssociation and of the Actuarial 

a and to companies represented in 
er 


of these societi 3 ic 
others is $7.50. ro 


HAMILTON KERR DEAD 





Big Mutual Benefit Producer Was Noted 
For Center of Influence Pros- 
oe pecting Plan 
amilton Kerr, Mutual Benefit mil- 
oo liar producer in Dayton, Ohio, who 
ae for his Center of Influence” 
" or of prospecting, died in Dayton 
. week. He was seventy-two. 
—. Kerr came with the company in 
n nati in 1902, He did a great deal 
" teaching and lecturing in connection 
with his Prospecting plan. 


lion-d. 


om BACK WITH ROYAL UNION 

- Carl Fink, of Washington, D. C., 
as returned to the Royal Union Life, 
€coming general agent in the capitol. 
honey Past six years he has been one 
Git e large producers of the Kansas 
seed Life. and for a while he was pri- 
-.< Secretary to Senator Hitchcock of 


Nebraska, 




















No “Dry Run” 


..- Commence Actual Firing! 


ee EADY on the left—ready on the right—ready on the 

firing line—load magazines—commence firing.” The 

staccato command of the range officer, contrary to 
expectations, was not followed with a deafening fusillade—but 
merely a few, futile “clicks.” In army lingo this is a “dry run” 
—a trial without ammunition. A contrast is when the firearms 
are actually loaded, and the above command means a rain of 
lead upon the targets. 


On the Life Insurance firing line a “dry run” is just as 
uninteresting and ineffectual. It is sometimes called a “summer 
lull.’ But this isn’t a dry run summer. Targets are raised— 
ammunition is plentiful. More than 42,000 rounds are being 
supplied to the Union Central field force. And—you may 
ask—what is the occasion P 


The 250,000 policyholders of this Company represent a 
‘powerful cross section of public opinion. More than 42,000 
of them asked our President to send them a booklet on “The 
Fundamentals of Safe Investment,” in response to a circular- 
ization campaign recently completed. Many of them have lost 
on “blue chip” stocks, many have bonds on which interest has 
defaulted, many have had savings wiped out, all were eager for 
this information. Most of them are prospects for Life Insur- 
ance. 


That’s why there’ll be no “dry runs” this season. Ammuni- 
tion is plentiful. - Let’s commence actual firing! 


The Union Central Life 


Insurance Company 
of CINCINNATI 


OVER ONE AND ONE-HALF BILLIONS IN FORCE 
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Equitable Southern 
Department’s Record 


DOUBLES NORMAL PRODUCTION 
Remarkable Showing Made by Superin- 
tendent Roy Hale’s Department in 
Klingman Campaign 





The Southern Department of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society under 
Roy A. 
cies of that division of the agency or- 
ganization, made a remarkable record in 
the recent production campaign in honor 
of Vice-President W. W. Klingman. 
There are seventeen agencies in the de- 
partment and during twenty working days 
of the campaign this department turned 
in a total of 5,201 applications for $24,- 
365,632 of insurance excluding additions 
and unpaid annuities. 

This is more than double the normal 
production for the department and breaks 
all past records for the agencies in that 
section of the country. 


Hale, superintendent of agen- 


The showing is 
regarded as especially fine because of 
the business depression and the fact that 
it was achieved during the hot weather 
and vacation period. 

Twelve of the seventeen agencies in 
the department scored 100% participa- 
tion. Forty-seven of the fifty-seven units 
also had 100% records. Of all the agents 
in the department 95% wrote one or more 
applications. The campaign was con- 
ducted by the Southern Managers’ Asso- 
ciation of the society, the president of 
which is Henry J. Powell. Agency Man- 
ager Harry T. Adams of Atlanta was 
chairman of the campaign committee. A 
silver loving cup offered by Colonel Pow- 
ell to the unit manager scoring the high- 
est unit honors went to District Man- 
ager Julian T. Brown of Atlanta. John 
Pasco of Monticello earned second place. 


New York Life’s Soviet 
Claims Now Settled 


ALL PENDING SUITS DROPPED 





Aftermath of Soviet Revolution Involving 
Between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000 


in Claims 





A settlement has been arrived at be- 
tween the New York Life and the agent 
and attorney representing most of the 
outstanding claims of policyholders in 
Soviet Russia whose policies were issued 
in Russia before the revolution. The ex- 
act amount of the settlement has not 
been revealed but the agreement will end 
the suits brought in courts here on be- 
half of these policyholders. The differ- 
ences between the company and these 
Soviet policyholders were one of the 
complications growing out of the Soviet 
revolution. The settlement provides for 
substantial payments to the policyholders 
under conditions acceptable to both the 
company and the policyholders and the 
same terms will be held open for a rea- 
sonable time for other Soviet policyhold- 
ers to take advantage of the settlement. 

The total number of policyholders af- 
fected is said to be about 17,000 and the 
amount involved in suits has been put 
at between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000. 

The litigation over claims of citizens 
and residents of Soviet Russia against 
the New York Life began in 1926. On 
May 13 of that year the company ap- 
plied for protection of its rights under 
policies issued to Russians prior to the 
Soviet revolution. On January 27, 1927, 
Charles Evans Hughes, now Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States Supreme Court, 
argued before the Court of Appeals in 
support of the policy of non-recognition 
of Soviet life insurance claims, and on 
March 2, 1927, the Court of Appeals de- 
clared unconstitutional the recognition of 
such claims. 








NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Montpelier, Vt. 


When objection is made to a straight Annuity and a Refund 


Annuity does not yield the desired return, the National’s 50% 


Refund Annuity will usually meet the situation. 


WELLS, MEISSEL & PEYSER, INC. 
117 Liberty Street 
New York 





BAKER-SHAW, INC. 
401 Graybar Bldg. 
New York 





LS a aa aa eee ae rena 


TO DEVELOP NEW TERRITORY 





Roland S. Marshall Appointed Manager 
in Maryland and District of Colum- 
bia for Pan-American Life 
Roland S. Marshall has been appointed 
manager of the State of Maryland and 
the District of Columbia for the Pan- 
American Life. Mr. Marshall has been 
for the past eighteen months field super- 
intendent of the company in the Eastern 
and Southern sections of the country. 
He will develop this new territory for the 

company. 
For many years Mr. Marshall was a 


general agent for the Missouri State Life . 


in Washington, later joining the Phila- 
delphia Life as manager of the home 
office agency. He joined the Pan-Amer- 
ican in March, 1930. His headquarters 
will be in Washington, where he is well 
known to the insurance fraternity. 





RELIANCE LIFE POWWOWS 


Three home office men of the Reliance 
Life are touring the eastern part of the 
country holding “powwows.” They are 
E. C. Sparver, director of agencies; Vice- 
President J. N. Jamison and Assistant 
Secretary James H. Layton. Mr. Spar- 
ver, who joined the Reliance in May of 
this year, is making his first tour of the 
field. 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ine, 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas City 





Omaha 





OREGON MUTUAL RATE BOOK 





Four New Forms Added by Company; 
Two Annuities and Two Life Policies; 
Twenty-three Changes in Book 

The Oregon Mutual Life has just pub- 
lished a new simplified ratebook for its 
agents. [There are nine major additions 
and fourteen important fundamental 
changes in the new book. 

Two new annuity forms, a cash refund 
and a retirement, have been added to the 
company’s line. Both are on the single 
premium payment plan. Two life insur- 
ance forms have also been added, a paid- 
up at 65, endowing at 85; and a reducing 
premium 20-pay life endowing at 85. 

One of the features of the new book is 
a cross referenced index, to which the 
agent may refer for all probable com- 
pany procedure affecting him. 





Miami, Fla., has been selected as the 
1932 convention city of the Volunteer 
State Life. 

















THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1850 


654. Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
THOMAS E. LOVEJOY, President 


GENERAL AGENCY | 


Weare seeking General Agents for Louisville, Ky., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Cincinnati, O., and New York City. 


If you have a record of accomplishment back of you we shall be 
glad to hear from you. We offer a worthwhile contract and real 
cooperation to the right men. 
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Reports Show Some 
Businesses Looking Up 


ENCOURAGING INDICATIONS 





Building Permits for First Half Year 
Show Increase; Some Healthy 
Sales Increases 





Business conditions may be discourag- 
ing but they are far from dead. A thor- 
ough investigation will always develop a 
basis for some optimism. Recent figures 
gathered by Sales Management lend 
‘truth to this observation. Here are some 
of the encouraging things it reports: 

Approximately two-thirds of the 13,000 
clothing workers in Rochester are being 
recalled to work, due to the receipt of 
#large orders by manufacturers. 

Bank debits for the week ending July 
15, as reported to the Federal Reserve 
Board, gained 5% over the preceding 
Gains were shown in New York, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City and Dallas districts. 

Dollar volume of June failures, as re- 
ported by the Department of Commerce, 
declined 18% from June of a year ago. 

Building permits for the first half year 
as against the same period last year show 
increases in New York City, Rochester, 
Syracuse, White Plains, Yonkers, Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul, Dallas, St. Louis, New 
Orleans, Denver and San Francisco, ac- 
cording to Bradstreets’. New York City 
residential building in June increased 
39% over the preceding year. 

« Pay roll totals in building construction 


week. 


‘gained in fifteen cities and lost in five 


for the month ending June 15 as com- 
pared with May 15 according to the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. The largest 
gains were reported in Jacksonville, 
Memphis, Salt Lake City, Des Moines, 
and Washington, D. C. 

Westinghouse earned $926,604 in the 

second quarter as against a deficit of 
2,885,945 the first quarter; Universal 
Pictures earned $346,216 in the first half 
is against a deficit of $1,192,220 the same 
period last year; National Cash Regis- 
ter’s second quarter net is estimated at 
over $800,000 as against a deficit of 
$373,000 in the first quarter. 
: Middlewest Utilities Company’s power 
output increased 8.4% for the week end- 
ing July 18 as compared with the same 
weck last year. 

Second quarter earning statements of 
the first 100 corporations to report show 
a decrease of only 10% from the pre- 
ceding quarter as contrasted with a 50% 
drop in the first quarter over the fourth 
of 1930. 

Century Airlines carried 6,206 revenue 
Passengers in June—the company’s larg- 
€st month of passenger traffic. 

Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. declared its 
first common dividend since 1925. 











Some healthy sales increases recently 
reported are Walgreen Co. June sales 
NS% over the like 1930 month; Frigid- 
are sales 29%, June against June; Dia- 
mond T. Motor Trucks 25% increase for 
the month; Morse Chain Co, 19% in- 
crease in the second quarter over the 
first; Detroit Gear and Machine Co. first 
Sx months 178% above the last six 
months of 1930, 





\ PORTO RICO AGENCY STRONG 

: The Porto Rico agency of the Bank- 
ars Nati nal Life which has been doing 
= business, placed three representa- 
h, &s on the company’s July paid-for 
> agg toll. Julian Oliva of this agency, 
vio led the company’s field force in 
“ey, again landed in top position. 


L.G. SIMON IN NEW OFFICE 
; Leon Gilbert Simon, well known Equi- 
ed Society agent in New York City, 
stow fully settled in his new office 
'arters at No. 205 West 34th Street. 


= has considerably more space than in 
¢ old location. 














RAYMOND E. 


GOEWEY 


On October 1 Raymond E. Goewey 
will become general agent of the Con- 
necticut General in Syracuse. 

Mr. Goewey is an able insurance man 
who is well known in this city as he 
was formerly with the Aetna Life at 100 
William Street and later became general 
agent of that company in Westchester 
County, N. Y. Recently, he resigned as 
associate general agent of the Aetna 
Life in Syracuse. 





NEW MUTUAL LIFE TRUSTEES 
Newton D. Baker and Nathan L. Miller 
Elected to Board of New 
York Company 

Two distinguished Americans, Newton 
D. Baker, former Secretary of War, and 
Nathan L. Miller, former governor of 
New York, were this week elected mem- 
bers of the board of trustees of the 
Mutual Life of New York. 

They succeed John G. Agar, resigned, 
and the late George P. Miller of Mil- 
waukee. 

Mr. Baker, who is senior member of 
the Cleveland law firm of Baker, Hos- 
tetter & Sidlo, has been one of the coun- 
try’s outstanding men and is one of those 
often mentioned as possible Democratic 
nominee for the Presidency. Mr. Miller. 
now senior partner of the law firm of 
Miller & Otis, in New York City, has 
long been active in state politics. He 
served as governor from 1921 to 1923. 





HIGHLY ENDORSES INSURANCE 


Lord Greenwood Speaks Before British 
Agencies Convention of the Sun 


Life of Canada 


The business of insurance was given 
a strong endorsement by the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Greenwood, who spoke recently be- 
fore the British Agencies convention of 
the Sun Life of Canada at Folkestone. 
He said that he was a convinced believer 
in the efficacy of insurance to meet most 
of the troubles that beset the human 
family from the cradle to the grave. 

“This is your diamond jubilee year,” 
he said to the Sun Life agents. “From 
the smallest beginnings in Canada in 
1871, the Sun Life has grown to be a 
world power in life insurance. . You 
carry on your beneficient work in forty- 
three countries, and in the British Em- 
pire your volume of ordinary life busi- 
ness stands supreme.” 

The Mayor of Folkestone welcomed 
the representatives, who occupied the 
whole of the Hotel Metropole. H. O. 
Leach, general manager of the British 
Department of the company, presided at 
the business sessions. 
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second 
Western & 


the ac- 


The entrance of the genera- 
tion of Williams’ 


Southern Life makes interesting 


into the 


companying old picture of the first gen- 


eration of these Western and Southern 
pioneers: William J. Williams, late 
president; Charles F. Williams, present 
president, and John T. Williams, a third 
brother. 





THREE I. A. C. TROPHIES 
Feature of Toronto Convention Will Be 
Award Presentations; Robert H. 
Pierce, Exhibits Chairman 
achievement 
Toronto con- 

Advertising 


Three major awards for 
will be distributed at the 
vention of the Insurance 
Conference, October 4 to 7. 

A handsome trophy of sterling silver, 
seventeen inches high, will be awarded 
to the I. A. C. member who submits “the 
most constructive and most convincingly 
superior advertising or publicity contri- 
bution made in a period of not more 
than eighteen months prior to Septem- 
ber, 1931.” 

In addition, there will be a Conserva- 
tion Cup, given for the best campaign to 
prevent lapses, and the Rough Notes 
Plaque, which is awarded by the Rough 
Notes Publishing Co., for the outstand- 
ing insurance trade paper advertisements. 

Robert H. Pierce, Aetna Life, who is 
chairman of the exhibits committee, has 
announced that the judging of contribu- 


tions this year will be most critical and 
that in addition to the above awards 
there will be citations by the widely 


known judges for exhibits they deem 
worthy of honorable mention. 

Numerous members of the I. A. C. 
who attend the Toronto meeting, plan 
also to pz irticipate in the deliberation of 
the American Life Convention, which will 
be in session in Pittsburgh on October 
8. There is a train leaving Toronto in 
the late afternoon of October 7, which 
will arrive in Pittsburgh the following 
morning. 





PHILADELPHIA LIFE MEET 

The Philadelphia Life convention party 
will gather in Philadelphia on Monday, 
September 14, for a trip which will take 
the agents to Bretton Woods by way of 
Boston. The party will stay in the 
White Mountains until Saturday, Sep- 
tember 19. 





ROBERT STEEL ANNIVERSARY 

Robert Steel, auditor of the Fidelity 
Mutual Life, recently passed his thirty- 
fifth anniversary with the company. He 
started in the premium collection depart- 
ment and was traveling auditor for many 
years. 


hh he lickett laque of Lincoln owned hy 
The Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company. Fort Wayne, 


ITS NAAAE MNIVCATES 75) CHARACTE ke 


Indiana. 








TAKES OVER OHIO DISTRICT 

Walter A. Speiser, formerly superin- 
tenndent of the Columbus, O., No. 3 dis- 
trict of the Prudential, 
charge of the Lima, O., 


ing 


served the company as agent and assist- 
ant superintendent in Lima prior to his 
promotion to 
Columbus. 


has assumed 
district, succeed- 
A. D. Hildreth, retired, Mr. Speiser 


the 


superintendency at 


NOVEL CANVASSING DOCUMENT 

A house organ cover that can be used 
as a canvassing document is the newest 
innovation of the Lincoln National Life. 
The company is using heavy, long wear- 
ing paper stock with the message placed 
on the back cover of each issue of “The 7 
Emancipator.” 
read, 
inserted in the agent’s sales kit. 


been 











After the magazine has pf 
the cover can be torn off, 





nar premio: 














MANAGER 


Would like to make connection with Life Insur- 
ance Company or General Agency as Manager of 
Trust Promotion Department. 
experience as Life Underwriter and also certified by 
one of the large Trust Companies of New York as 
having knowledge of the Creation and Conservation 


of Estates. Can give references. 
Box 1175 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


110 Fulton Street 
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Have had ten years’ 


New York 



















GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, New York 
COrtland 7-8300 









MANAGERS 












INSURANCE CO. sci. 

















Uptown 


122 East 42nd St.—LExington 2-6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—AShland 4-1772 
578 Madison Ave.—Wlckersham 2-2627 
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Every Man and Woman 


of Vision 


Looks Forward to the Attainment of 


Financial Independence 


The certain fulfillment of this fundamental desire 


may be guaranteed through the up-to-date contracts 


of the 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 


Four Agencies in Greater New York 


T. R. Fell, General Agent The Keane-Patterson Agency 
25th Floor, Chase Nat. Bank Bldg. 225 West Thirty-fourth Street 
20 Pine Street 1908 Pennsylvania Building 
New York New York 
Herbert N. Fell, General. Agent Sackerman & Lewis 
Pershing Square Building General Agents 
100 East 42nd Street 16 Court Street 
New York Brooklyn 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With fhe Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


Don’t be a_ ghost 

How To and haunt your own 
“Haunt” office, advises the 
Successfully Mutual Life Points. 

If you want to 

“haunt” offices, “haunt” the offices of 


your prospects. If your prospects say 
you are “haunting” them—speaking joc- 
ularly or otherwise, because of your 
steady effort—tell them that it’s better 
to be “haunted” by you for a little while 
than to be “haunted” by regrets for a 
long time if they become uninsurable be- 
fore they protect themselves and _ their 
families. 
e* * 
When the prospect 


Answering shouts, “I am_ too 
“Busy” busy to talk life in- 
Prospect surance,” C. C. Tuck- 


er, a Wisconsin agent 
of the Central Life of Towa, comes back 
with: 

“Mr. Prospect, that is exactly what I 
expected, IT know you are a busy man: 
in fact that is the very reason T called 
on you. T like to do business with busy 
people. TI do know that there are cer- 
tain times during the day when you are 
not as busy as you are now. I am asking 
the privilege of visiting with you for a 
few minutes. T have some plans which 
T have worked out, and I can assure you 
they are the result of considerable study 
on my part. They are some of the things 
that the busy man is looking for. May 
IT see you this afternoon or tomorrow 
morning ?” 

* * * 

After a man_ has 
returned from his va- 
cation is a good time 
to interest him in a 
retirement income at 
age 65, says the Travelers Protection. 

Vacations are always too short. Thev 
always end just about the time the fish 
are beginning to bite and you are really 
beginning to enjoy yourself. After a 
man has returned from a vacation he’s 
still thinking about vacations. It is easy 
to interest him in the prospect of having 
two vacations a year, commencing at age 
65. each of them six months long. 

The retirement income at 65 is a good 
policy to sell this year. Sell it as prop- 
erty. Some men may feel that they have 
enough life insurance, but no one ever 
feels that he has enough property. 

x * x 
The 


Vacation Helps 
Sell Retirement 
Policy 


question: 


Present “Who is a prospect ?” 
Day has manv_ answers. 
Prospects each with assorted 


qualifications. savs 
the Mutual Benefit Pelican, which sub- 
mits an analysis of 100 applications of 
the company’s general agency in Seattle. 
Note the predominance of applicants in 
the lower income brackets: 

Two engineers; one professor: two 
teachers: three managers of service sta- 
tions; six retail clerks; three bakery 
proprietors; twelve students; one news- 
paper editor; six mechanics; three butch- 
ers; one manager electric manufactur- 


LIVEHINTS FOR BUSINESS 
GETTERS(- 


/ 





ES Dye 


ing company; two radio dealers; one 
automobile dealer; two restaurant own- 
ers; six salesmen; two general insur- 
ance men; one laundry owner; one fur- 
niture salesmen; four retail merchants; 
one architect; four accountants; one 
manager furniture company; one barber; 
one nurse; one contractor; two foremen; 
seven housewives; one mail carrier; two 
bookeepers; one dentist; one farmer; six 
stenographers; three office managers; 
one hotel clerk; one druggist; one build- 
ing superintendent; one wholesale flor- 
ist; one undertaker; one cashier; two 
office clerks; and one investment broker. 


In spite of the de- 


No Slump pression, philanthro- 
In py in five of the prin- 
Philanthropy cipal cities of the 
United States 


reached a total of more than $188,055,- 
074 in the first six months of this year, 
according to a compilation by the John 
Price-Jones Corp., of publicly announced 
gifts and bequests. The record included 
only gifts large enough to be noticed in 
the press. 

The survey covered New York, Chi- 
cago, Washington, Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore and discloses that $124,356,286 was 
given in bequests and $63,698,788 in direct 
gifts in those cities in the first half of 
1931. The philanthropies in New York 
City totaled $155,133,098. 

Agency Items cf the Equitable Society 
published these figures recently to illus- 
trate the fact that people who are phil- 
anthropically inclined are as good pros- 
pects as ever for bequest insurance. 





CHAIN STORES 





Elmer G. Leterman Writes Julian Gold- 
man for Group Insurance; Other 
Claims Covered 


The Julian Goldman Stores, one of the 
foremost chains of credit apparel stores 
in the United States, operating the fol- 
lowing companies: Julian Goldman 
Stores, Peoples Stores, Union Stores, A 
& B Stores, National Stores, with 
main offices at 1199 Broadway, have just 
adopted a group insurance program for 
their employes. 

This insurance will provide life and 
total and permanent disability protection 
for the entire personnel of this organ- 
ization numbering over 500 lives. 

This coverage was negotiated by Elmer 
G. Leterman, vice-president of Stebbins, 
Leterman & Gates Inc., insurance brok- 
ers, 1540 Broadway, New York City. 

The consumation of this contract is 
the latest one in a series of chain store 
organizations that have been covered for 
this insurance by Mr. Leterman. 

Among others are: John 
Howard Clothes, Interstate Department 
Stores, Askin & Marine, Charles Stores, 
H. H. Butler Stores, J. C. Brownstone & 
Co., Trivers Clothes Stores, Bond Stores, 
Fields Twenty-two Fifty Stores Inc., 
Hutners Bon Marche, Crosby Stores Inc., 
Edward Tailoring Co. Inc., Rossman 
Inc. and Golde Clothes Stores Inc. 


David, 


Eightieth Anniversary Year 1931 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is justly 

proud of its record for past year. 

The marked gain of insurance in force has resulted principally 

from the success and efforts of its loyal field force. 

New policy contracts—keeping pace with public demand. 
"Ask Any Berkshire Agent.” 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Pittsfield Incorporated 1851 Massachusetts 








ASSETS GAIN NEARLY 15 MILLIONS 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1930 


$148,905,570.40 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1929 


$133,931,890.94 


Gain, 1930 over 1929 


$14,973,679.46 
BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 
Established 1879 Des Moines, Iowa 
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GENERAL AGENT CONTRACTS 
Available For 
GENERAL INSURANCE FIRMS 


in 
OHIO — MICHIGAN — INDIANA 


Write for information 


Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 


111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


































The Formula of Success 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 
language. The facts can be simply stated. People need to 
be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 

and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE oF NEw YoRK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. It writes Annuities and 
all Standard forms of life insurance. Disability and Double 
Indemnity Benefits. It has many practices to broaden and 
expedite service for Field Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 
to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 
34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President 


President and 
DAVID F. HOUSTON Manager of Agencies 
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New Home Office Building For 
North American Life In Toronto 


The North American Life of Toronto, 
Canada, will shortly begin work on a 
new home office building, to occupy the 
site of the present home office in use 
since 1897. Seven stories will be built 
immediately, but plans have been drawn 
for a fifteen-story structure of which 
this part will be a unit. 

The company will occupy practically 
all of the new unit which will be 120 
feet high. It will be faced with natural 
stone, and will have a monumental ap- 
pearance. 

The ground floor will house the To- 
ronto Agency and the mortgage and in- 
vestment divisions, together with their 
accessory departments. The second floor 
will be devoted entirely to executive of- 
fices and board room. The balance of 
the building, with the exception of the 
seventh floor, will be set aside entirely 
for departmental uses. The seventh floor 
will be used for such institutional features 
as a cafeteria, an assembly hall, library, 
etc. Around this will run a balcony. 

This new building will be the fourth 
head office that the North American Life 
has occupied. Fifty years ago the com- 
pany began in small quarters in the 


Temple Chambers on Toronto Street. 
Shortly thereafter it moved to the Man- 
ning Chambers, King Street West. The 
need for expansion prompted the com- 
pany in November, 1897, to move to the 
then large and pretentious edifice that 
has housed it until the present. At that 
time only a small part of the building 
was utilized, but increasing business, with 
the resultant need for larger staff and 
working quarters, has filled the present 
premises and sent the overflow into the 
building at the rear. Both buildings have 
proved inadequate and this has hastened 
the decision of the company to erect a 
new building to accommodate the rapid 
expansion that has marked its growth in 
recent years. 

The building at present occupied was 
erected in 1875, on leasehold land, by the 
United Empire Club. In 1882 it was ac- 
quired by the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
and in 1897 by the North American Life. 
The freehold was purchased by the North 
American Life three years ago in con- 
templation of the erection of the pro- 
posed new building. 

Plans were rushed in order that build- 
ing operations would aid the unemploy- 
ment situation there. 








LAUNCHES ANNUITY CONTRACT 





Ohio State Life Now Issuing New Re- 
tirement Form; Annual Premium 
With Two Options 
A new annual premium retirement an- 
nuity contract has been launched by the 
Ohio State Life. It is issued in units of 
$100 annual premium to both men and 
women. Although the premiums are the 
same, the income benefits differ. The 
contract has guaranteed cash surrender 
values and paid up annuity values. It 
is participating and dividends are payable 

annually. 

The purchaser of the new contract may 
elect to receive monthly annuity pay- 
ments between the ages of 50 and 70, ac- 
cording to his option. He also has two 
annuity options, straight life annuity or 
special refund annuity. The second 
named provides that should death occur 
after the income payments have begun, 
but before an amount_equal to the cash 
value of the contract at retirement has 
been received, the difference between 
such cash value and the income payment 
already received will be paid to a desig- 
nated beneficiary in monthly instalments. 
Death benefits consist of the total de- 
Posits made or cash value of the con- 


tracts at the time of death, whichever 
the larger, 





STRANGE CASE IN BERLIN 


A sti inge case is at present occupying 
the attention of the Berlin police. A 


Consul General recently committed sui- 
cide but had arranged matters in such a 
Way that the death appeared as murder 
cCommitred by a robber. It has been 


ascertained that the Consul was com- 


pelled (9 meet heavy financial obliga- 

da which he was unable to do, and 

life ne wished to collect on his heavy 
insur 


urance coverage in order to liqui- 
date his debts. 





JOHNSON & HIGGINS GAINS 


i lite insurance department of 
sonnson & Higgins of New York City, 
faaged by Gerald A. Eubank, produced 
$7 the first seven months of 1931, 
071,247 new business exclusive of 
sroup, as against $15,028,000 for the same 
gli 1930. The July production was 
1690 268, as against $2,240,000 for July, 
i The Johnson & Higgins life de- 
: ment represents the Prudential and 
¢ Home Life of New York. 


E. J. McCORMACK’S NEW POST 

Colonel Edward J. McCormack, for- 
merly general agent for the Minnesota 
Mutual, president of the Memphis Life 
Underwriters’ Association and for several 
years a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association, has 
been appointed special home office rep- 
resentative of/the Columbian Mutual Life 
of Memphis. 




















Chicago 


A Good Place to Live 
A Good Place to Work 


Chicago inspires an 
intense loyalty among 
her people. The 
Illinois Life is but 


one of many organi- 
zations proud to be 


a Chicago booster. 


ILLINOIS LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 
« CHICAGO + 
Illinois Life Building 
1212 Lake Shore Drive 


Raymond W. Stevens, President 
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TUPTECETER TELL ORE, = 


New York Life Agents’ compensation includes 
“Nylic,” a monthly payment beginning after two 
years’ service, based on previous production. This 
gives them a certain regular income increasing from 
time to time during the next 18 years, based upon the 
same annual production of new business. “Senior 
Nylics” have served a minimum of 20 years and are 
drawing an annuity, payable in monthly instalments 
for life, whether they retire or continue in produc- 
tion. Most of them are still active. Some, at 50 to 
70 years of age, are doing even a million or more. 


New York Life Insurance Company 
51 Madison Avenue, Madison Square. 
New York, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN LEGION AND FIRE 
PREVENTION 
Many fire insurance men who had their 
radios tuned last Saturday night to 
some station on the Columbia Broadcast- 


in 


ing System were pleasantly surprised 
when they heard Commander Gearhart 
of the American Legion speaking from 


California on a Legion program devote 
much of his talk to plans for lending 
the Legion’s strength to fire prevention 
efforts in co-operation with the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and other 
stock company The Le- 
gion today a membership of about 
1,000,000 of the World 
War, with posts in nearly every village, 
town and city in the country. To enlist 
the efforts of these men in the reduction 
of fire losses should mean another big 
step forward. 

For several months the California de- 
partment of the Legion has been working 
in co-operation with the Board of Fire 
Underwriters of the Pacific to lessen fire 
hazards and to improve the efficiency of 
local fire departments. Commander 
Gearhart, the Legion’s California leader, 
has seen how successful these joint ef- 
forts have been and now wants this work 
done on a country-wide scale. 


organizations. 
has 


ex-service men 


To gain 
this objective a resolution on the subject 
wiil be introduced at the annual conven- 
tion of the Legion next month in Detroit. 

Many members of the American Le- 
gion are in the insurance business. Many 
others belong to organizations 
which are now actively engaged in fire 
prevention efforts. But there are thou- 
sands of veterans who probably 
never had any 


civic 


have 
intimate connection with 
fire waste campaigns and to educate them 
to this work is the aim of the Legion 
officers. It so happens that one of the 
candidates for the office of national com- 
mander of the Legion 
ance lawyer. But whether he is chosen 
not the Legion’s help during Fire 
Prevention Week in October, assuming 
the resolution mentioned is adopted at 
Detroit, should be 


a fire insur- 


is 


or 


a constructive factor. 
UNAUTHORIZED COMPETITION 
Information from Wisconsin is to the 

effect that unauthorized insurance com- 

panies are asking 
automobile 
and librarians 


rural mail carriers to 
insurance at cut 
are asked to buy 
health and accident policies. The insur- 
to stop the 
should. Wonder how 


many of these librarians and rural mail 


buy rates 


being 


ance commissioner is out 


practice, as he 


carriers were solicited by 


thorized companies. 


agents of au- 


One good way to 


defeat the placing of insurance where it 
should not be written is for legitimate 
agents to see prospects. No agent worth 
his salt is defeated in competition with 
unauthorized competition if he has a look 
in and can tell his story. 

We hope the insurance commissioner 
is successful in routing the unauthorized 
company representatives and we also 
hope that agents will intensify their so- 
liciting, letting no rural mail carriers, 
librarians or any other prospective risk 
escape an interview. 





FOREIGN-BORN CLAIMANTS 

H. J. Werder, a former insurance ad- 
juster, who has had considerable experi- 
ence adjusting claims of foreign born 
residents of American cities, when asked 
whether in his opinion foreigners have 
more dishonest losses than natives gives 
the interesting slant that he does not 
think so although he believes that such 
claims require more the 
handling. are 


diplomacy in 
Sometimes these claims 
extravagant due to ignorance or suspi- 
Adjusters, too often, find it diffi- 
cult to get information from neighbors 
who sometimes think they must present 
a united front in withholding facts, as 
they are suspicious that advantage will 
be taken of them because they are not 
natives. 

It is Mr. Werder’s opinion that such 
claims can be settled satisfactorily to all 
concerned if the adjuster will handle the 
cases with tact and not parade an “An- 
glo-Saxon complex.” If he carries him- 
self with an air of superiority or condes- 
cension, if he regards Italians as “Wops” 
or “Dagos” and Poles as “Polaks” he will 
run up against a stone wall of antagon- 
ism and suspicion. It is his further opin- 
ion that in the keeping of records of pre- 
vious losses much of their value is lost 
by misspelling of names; here a clerk 
being familiar with the leading languages 
encountered in America, such as Italian, 
German, Polish, Greek, would greatly en- 
hance the value of such records by see- 
ing that names are properly spelled. 


cion. 





Victor M. Stamm, the new Home 
Office general agent of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, has for some time been a 
leader in the civic affairs of Milwaukee. 
In 1919-20 he was president of the local 
Rotary Club. In 1926 he was chairman of 
the Milwaukee County Community Fund, 
and in 1927 Marquette University con- 
ferred upon him the honorary Certificate 
of Distinctive Civic Service. In 1929-30 
he was president of the Milwaukee 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America. 
In addition to being a trustee of the lo- 
cal Y. M. C. A., he is affiliated with many 
clubs and societies. 
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Glover S. Hastings Standing Before the “Watch Dog” at the Entrance to His 
Camp in the Maine Woods 


Glover S. Hastings, superintendent of 
agencies for the New England Mutual 
Life, has a very interesting camp in the 
Maine woods which he calls “Osawentha” 
and where he entertains many friends 
during the summer season. One of the 
numerous interesting curios at the 
camp, and the one Mr. Hastings regards 
as the greatest of his collection, is shown 
in the accompanying picture. This is a 
peculiar stone formation weighing about 
three thousand pounds which Mr. Hast- 
ings calls his watch dog and which 


guards the entrance to “Osawentha.” 
About two or three years ago while 
strolling on the shore of the lake ad- 
joining his camp, Mr. Hastings discover- 
ed this great stone formation. Concern- 
ing it he says: “With a bit of imagina- 
tion you can easily seem to be viewing 
a petrified dinosaur, a prehistoric big liz- 
ard, such as roamed this country some 
fifty million years ago.” It was two or 
three years before Mr. Hastings could 
find a man in that section who was able 
to place the “watch dog” in position at 
the camp entrance. 





Frederick H. Ecker, president of the 
Metropolitan Life, has been named by 
Governor Roosevelt of New York as 
chairman of the Advisory State Commis- 
sion on Rural Homes, which is to guide 
rural development under the governor’s 
program. Part of this program is bring- 
ing the industrial worker closer to the 
farm and the location of industries in 
smaller centers. The commission is ex- 
pected to make a report about December 

1 and will probably seek to have ready 
Bonde sh for zoning legislation 
for villages, towns and counties on a 
permissive basis; data on possibility of 
enlisting private capital in establishing 
rural homes within reach of industry and 
other material dealing with the subject. 
In offering his program the governor 
said that while he was not offering a 
panacea, he did feel that faulty dis- 
tribution systems can be held responsi- 
ble for some of the current difficulties. 
With industrial workers closer to the 
farms, he said, they would profit by 
being able to purchase agricultural prod- 
ucts more cheaply and the farmer would 
profit by the sale of more products. With 
Mr. Ecker on the commission are a large 
number of prominent people. 


* * * 


Archibald J. Smith of Zweig, Smith & 
Co., New York locak agent, has been 
named as a delegate to the Los Angeles 
convention of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, September 21-25, 
by the New York City Association of 
Fire Insurance Agents. Mr. Smith is 
secretary-treasurer of that organization 
and one of the best known agents in 
the city. Zweig, Smith & Co. represent 
the National Fire of Hartford, the Atlas 


Assurance, Fidelity & Guaranty Fire 
Corp. and the Continental Casualty. 
* * * 


J. G. Nicoll, general manager of the 
Scottish Union & National, who has 
been visiting this country, sailed on the 
Berengaria this week for home. 


Edward D. Duffield, president of the 
Prudential, is one of those selected by 
President Hoover to serve on the national 
emergency relief committee headed by 
Walter S. Gifford whom President 
Hoover appointed Federal unemployment 
relief administrator recently. 

* ok Ox 
Samuel Davis, associate counsel of the 


John Hancock, has returned from his 
honeymoon. Mr. and Mrs. Davis met 
each other in that famous Boston insti- 
tution, the Twentieth Century Club. 


Mrs. Davis was prominent in her home 
city and a leader in the Woman’ 
Suffrage movement in Tennessee. She 
lived in Europe several years and speaks 


three continental languages. She was 
appointed by President Wilson to the 
commission for the study of co-operative 
farming in Europe which was the fort 
runner of the farm board. In recent 
years she has lived in Cambridge. Mass. 
where she has taken an active interes! 
in civic affairs. 
* * 

Walter H. Bennett, secretary-:ounse 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, is leaving New York this week- 
end for California and the convention # 
Los Angeles of the National Ass ciation 
He will be accompanied by Mrs. ennett 
En route Mr. Bennett will speak betor 
the Jowa Association of | wer 
Agents at the convention at Sioux Cit} 
next Friday. 

* * x 

Henry F. Jerge, vicc- president of the 
general insurance house of Ryan « ‘ able, 
Buffalo, N. Y., has been desis: ated 10 
receive the Democratic nominaiion 1 
president of the council of that «'ly. 

* * * 

Theodore M. Riehle, genera! —- 

the Equitable Society, and Fred > ry 


standt, one of the leading agents | 
Equitable, who went over to es of 
the “Bremen” won a ship's pool v! 
while on board. 
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Norwich, England 


In Norwich I met Mr. Gower, the 
former Lord Mayor of that city, and 
swapped anecdotes with him about the 
evening we spent in New York when I 
took him to Earl Carroll’s Vanities and 
showed him real estate developments at 
Sutton Place and Carl Schurz Park on 
the East River, a trip we made after 
midnight. He asked about Hart Darling- 
ton, H. P. Jackson, Tames L. Case and 
other U. S. insurance friends. His visit 
to America was to call upon the Mayor 
of Norwich, Conn. The visit was: en- 
joyable in all aspects. 

The present Lord Mayor of Norwich 
is Mabel Clarkson, one of the most in- 
telligent women I ever met, and a wo- 
man who has devoted most of her life 
to social welfare work. She made just 
as clever speeches to the Chartered In- 
surance Institute convention I attended 
in Norwich as the men did, and she is 
a favorite with them. Miss Clarkson is 
a teetotaler and drank the toast to the 
King in water. 

* oe Ok 
When “Rob” Merrill Was a Green 

Representative in the Legislature 

A story which gives an insight into 
the character and calibre of the United 
Life and Accident’s president, Rob- 
ert J. Merrill, is told in a recéht com- 
pany publication by F. E. Rushlow, man- 


ager of the United’s claim department. 
Mr, Rushlow Says: 

« 

A good many years ago when mine 


was the important job of office boy in 
Concord’s premier law office one of the 
members of ‘the firm returned from a 
Session of the legislature with the report 
that ‘Rob’ Merrill, the new represent- 
ative fr m Claremont, had introduced an 
Equal Suffrage Bill in the House. That 


Was my introduction to the name of 
Robert J. Merrill. 

“ . Ty ¢ 

h Conservative old New Hampshire was 
shocke! at such a ‘radical’ bill and the 


ln inded sons of toil’ murdered his 
ild y thout a roll call. His statement 
ie hearing the verdict, ‘We'll try again 
ore years from now,’ was typical of the 
: ~ and is the keystone in his arch of 
Success. ‘lo him difficulties that to others 
scem insurmountable, are but a challenge 








- ot rseverance and courage and in 
Mead years that I_ have known him 
ris have I seen him duck a job be- 
‘ ise, on the surface, it looked tough or 
Opeless.” 
a ae 

The Dorchester Hotel 
ease’ toate of Mayfair, London’s most 

lonable residential district, an enor- 
mous n " 


ae monolithic concrete structure has 
rien nape at a speed that has created 
r Rg ritish building record. This is 
a Jorchester Hotel, which stands on 
ea of Vulliamy’s Dorchester House, 
ne ong the grandest of London’s pri- 
«mansions. It contains 80 salons and 
with rooms, each with private bath and 
ie) “oes access to the open air on the 
ae ar The building is unique in 
aa. aving been faced with artificial 
le of a light coffee tint. The main 























floor, which has been designed all on one 
level and without steps to break it, con- 
sists of a central hall running the length 
of the building which the large public 
rooms adjoin. The restaurant faces Hyde 
Park with a balcony in front, and there 
is a fine suite of ballrooms, with a spe- 
cial entrance in Park Lane—the most ex- 
clusive thoroughfare in Mayfair. An at- 
tempt has been made to decorate the en- 
tire hotel in a modern style rather by 
adapting the best English conventions to 
modern requirements than in an ultra- 
modern manner, The proprietors realize 
that in London hotels have to be built 
and decorated with the eyes of those 
responsible a generation ahead. When 
you arrive at the Dorchester an elegant 
footman decorated with the Victoria 
Cross opens the door of your car. 

The appearance of this hotel suggests 
twice as many bedrooms as it actually 
has. In fact, only about 40% of the en- 
tire site is covered with bedrooms, the 
rest of the property being left free to 
provide breathing space. The architects’ 
object was to restrict the bedroom area 
so as to make it impossible for anyone 
ever to erect buildings close enough to 
interfere with the air and light consid- 
ered vital in a first-class hotel. 

Technically the hotel is more inter- 
esting than it is as a luxury house. Sir 
Owen Williams, architect of the British 
Empire Exposition, threw up the job 
when asked to alter his original plans, 
and the: engineers resigned with him. 
Curtis Greene, former architectural jour- 
nalist, was then called in to produce new 
plans. In spite of the delay thus caused, 
it is the first time that a building of this 
size (over 4,000,000 cubic feet) has passed 
from the drawing-board stage to the 
completed structure in under fifteen 
months. The method of construction is 
entirely new to Britain and the disposi- 
tion and character of the main structural 
members is such that, should this style 
become general in London, it may bring 
about an immense change in the plan- 
ning of buildings in the metropolis. 
Twelve columns support the greater pro- 
portion of the building’s weight, and sur- 
rounding the external plan is a retaining 
wall. The second floor is supported on 
this wall and the twelve columns, and 
here the ingenuity of the scheme is fully 
revealed. The owners were determined 
that the disposition of the ground floor 
space should as far as possible be un- 
hampered by the stanchions usually asso- 
ciated with a large building of this type. 
The difficulty of supporting the super- 
structure without stanchions was solved 
by constructing the second floor as a 
monolithic raft, three feet thick, extend- 
ing across the entire floor, and strong 
enough to support the whole weight of 
the upper eight floors, leaving the ground 
floor space practically unbroken. Once 
the first floor was constructed the hotel 
rose at the speed of one complete floor 
per week. This method of construction 
largely frees the architect from structu- 
ral limitations and allows him great op- 
portunities for freedom of elevational 
treatment. 


Air Department Store 

The first air department store has re- 
cently been opened in London, and here 
everything associated with flying, from a 
fur-lined helmet to a giant airplane can 
be purchased. The store is designed 
primarily to interest the general pub- 
lic in flying, in the belief that the gen- 
eral public must be converted to this 
method of transport if business in aero- 
nautical equipment is to be stimulated. 
It is operated by National Flying Serv- 
ices, Ltd, a concern operating some 
twenty airports throughout the country. 

a & 


Graf Zeppelin Carried No Hull 
Insurance on Recent Flight to 
Arctic 
The recent trip of the dirigible Graf 
Zeppelin to the arctic has shown that 
danger to the hull of the ship from being 
covered with ice does not always exist. 
In the future it will probably be possible 
to obtain hull insurance on similar flights 
as the experience of this trip has shown 
the success of avoiding atmospheric con- 
ditions where the combination of mois- 
ture and frost would make that hazard 
a feature. On her last trip only the 
crew and the passengers were insured, 
while the hull was not covered. 

* * * 


When a Brick Wall Saved Atlantic 
City in 1903 

Sitting in the old grill of the Brighton 
Hotel at Atlantic City brought back 
memories to a well-known insurance man 
of the big fire of 1903 which started in 
the old hotel Stratford on the boardwalk 
on Easter Monday morning. 

The fire, a potential conflagration, was 
soon out of control of the local fire fight- 
ers, then a volunteer organization, and 
swept north for several blocks destroy- 
ing everything in its path. Word was 
flashed to Philadelphia for help, an ap- 
paratus was rushed across the ferry to 
Camden, loaded on special flat cars which 
had been placed in readiness for such an 
emergency by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and a record run of forty-five minutes 
was made to Atlantic City. With the help 
of the Philadelphia Department the fire 
was finally brought under control at the 
Academy of Music where a brick wall 
furnished a stop, but not until after three 
blocks had been destroyed, including the 
Luray, Berkeley and Stratford Hotels 
and serious damage to the Windsor Ho- 
tel and numerous stores and other build- 
ings. 

But the much feared destruction of the 
entire city was prevented by this one 
brick building. From that time on no 
frame hotel construction was permitted. 
Brick construction of the ordinary type 
came first followed by fire resisting con- 
struction.” This also applied to mercan- 
tile buildings and Atlantic City changed 
from a frame resort town to a modern 
constructed city. 

As time went on the old frame hotels 
gave way to the march of progress and 
they were gradually torn down and re- 
placed by the best type of construction 
and luxurious appointments. But the old 
grill at the Brighton remains. In the old 
days it was famous for its Brighton 
punch and was the gathering place of 
many notable insurance executives from 
both New York and Philadelphia, as well 
as field men. The old grill remains the 
same minus the punch. The manager is 
Frank B. Off, who is president of the 
Fidelity Fire of Atlantic City. 

ao ee 


An Agent Who Represented All 
Parties to a Fire Loss 

Albert C. Stephany of the Stephany & 
Co. agency at Atlantic City, said to be 
the oldest agency in Atlantic County, 
likes to refer to some of the reminis- 
ences concerning the old time special 
agents with whom he was freely in con- 
tact when the Middle Department still 
officiated over rules and rates in south 
Jersey, and recently told one regarding 
William Penn Long, when Long was spe- 
cial agent of the old American of Penn- 
sylvania. Mr. Long was popular in the 
insurance fraternity and came from that 
old Pennsylvania Dutch stock where hu- 


mor found its way into business dealings 
at appropriate times. 

Many years ago when Mr. Long, with 
other special agents, was settling a fire 
loss on a cut glass factory at Egg Har- 
bor City, of which Mr. Stephany was 
secretary, after a weary check-up of the 
long list of loss items scheduled he took 
Stephany to task something like this: 

“Mr. Stephany, you’re the agent that 
wrote the policies ?” 

“Voea™ 

“You're the secretary of this cut glass 
company ?” 

“Ves.” 

“You're a director in the bank that 
holds the mortgage ?” 

“Ves,” 

“You live in Atlantic City?” 

*“Yeu™ 

“And you were here in Egg Harbor on 
the night of the fire?” 

“Vea 
“Then, Mr. Stephany, we don’t pay the 
oss, 

All the specials grinned and the weary 
checking-up of the cut glass inventory 
continued. 

+ © (2 


Here’s Where a Special Agent Does 
Some Blushing 

I have been furnished a copy of a letter 
which the special agent of a leading com- 
pany has received on the occasion of his 
birthday. It follows: 

Dear ——: Our detective department 
declines to disclose where the little birdie 
got the information about your birthday, 
but we want to congratulate you and at 
the same time take advantage of the 
opportunity to let you and your company 
know of our appreciation of the long 
years of co-operation you have given us. 

There is a vast difference in the man- 
ner in which special and state agents 
act in this office in these days when 
we are faced with increasingly difficult 
problems. Frankly, some of the specials 
who visit us do not know the meaning 
of the word “exit.” They linger on when 
they should know that they are wasting 
our time. Frequently, they are inter- 
rupting our routine of important work, 
which must be accurately done, and treat 
us to harangues, occasionally nonsensical. 

On the other hand, sir, we frequently 
want you to stay because your conduct 
is businesslike; your conversation 
apropos. 

More than a dozen specials, and some 
casualty men, visit our office. We are 
glad to see them, but when they throw 
a monkey wrench by overstaying their 
visits, trying to entertain us during busi- 
ness hours with stories often neither 
witty nor interesting, it is distressing. 
Now, don’t misconstrue this into think- 
ing that the people in this office have be- 
come so soured that we fail to appre- 
ciate sociability and companionship. We 
are just as human as other agents are. 

And, continuing to speak of you, we 
appreciate the manner in which you have 
endeavored to help us solve problems 
which enter into the conduct of our 
agency; we like your fairness in treat- 
ment of cases where cancelation is 
deemed necessary by you; we welcome 
your constructive suggestions and criti- 
cisms. 

In brief, you have on your birthday the 
good wishes of every one in this office; 
and we hope you have many more pleas- 
ant birthdays and will continue in the 
good health with which you have been 
blessed and in the success which your 


common sense and helpfulness have 
achieved. 

Sincerely, 

* ©€ *% 


German Co. Investments 

Investments of the funds of German 
life insurance companies during 1930 
amounted to 1,894,000,000 marks against 
1,415,000,000 in 1929 while public bodies 
invested 244,500,000 against 175,300,000 in 
1929. Mortgage loans are by far the 
most favored for long term investments. 
Private companies invested 1,199,900,000 
marks in such mortgages while the pub- 
lic bodies used 143,200,000, of their funds 
for mortgage loans. 
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American Legion to 
Vote on Fire Waste 
Program Next Month 


GEARHART OUTLINES’ PLANS 





Commander Says Fire Prevention Work 
Should be Undertaken Nationally by 
1,000,000 Legionnaires 





The American Legion, composed today 
of more than 1,000,000 veterans of the 
World War, is going to throw its full 
strength behind the work of fire preven- 
tion in this country. At the forthcom- 
ing annual convention of the Legion to 
be held in Detroit beginning September 
21 a resolution will be presented by the 
California department asking for this co- 
operation with insurance interests and it 
is expected that the recommendation will 
be adopted without opposition. Com- 
mander B. W. Gearhart of the California 
Department is one of those behind the 
resolution and will personally seek its 
passage. 

In California the American Legion and 
the Board of Fire Underwriters of the 
Pacific have been working together in 
furtherance of common interests for 
some time, due in large measure to the 
efforts of Percy Garnett who is a mem- 
ber of both organizations. On the occa- 
sion of the celebration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the San Francisco 
fire in April of this year the Legion par- 
ticipated in the program which was 
broadcast nationally by the Pacific 
3oard. 

On last Saturday evening the Pacific 
3oard sponsored a_ nation-wide radio 
program over the WOR network with 
Commander Gearhart as the chief speak- 
er. At that time he outlined the fire pre- 
vention work of the California depart- 
ment of the Legion and said that this 
should be undertaken nationally. To 
achieve this a resolution will be pre- 
sented at the Detroit meeting. Mr. Gear- 
hart said that the Legion posts all over 
the country will be asked to co-operate 
with the regional stock fire insurance or- 
ganizations such as the Eastern Under- 
writers Association, the W. U. A., S. E. 
U. A. and also with local boards. In ad- 
dition to strictly fire prevention efforts 
the Legion too is desirous of obtaining 
better fire departments in those com- 
munities which today are deficient in fire 
fighting facilities. 

In his radio address Commander Gear- 
hart said in part: 

California Activities 

“In their civic activities our posts in 
California have repeatedly come in con- 
tact in their communities with the 
agencies organized to prevent and fight 
fires. While we have some of the best 
equipped fire fighting organizations in 
the country here in California, the aver- 
age is about the same as it is in other 
states. Yet with only praise and ap- 
plause for their work, we believe that by 
co-operation and understanding the Le- 
gion can be of aid and at the same time 
render the country a substantial service. 
Accordingly, we would throw the weight 
of our million and more members into 
the battle against this annual staggering 
loss to the nation by fire. 

“Naturally every town has a feeling of 
sentimental regard for its fire fighters. 
Of all the activities in city government, 
the fire fighting department is the most 
colorful—and shall we say the least un- 
derstood. As long as there is a red fire 
engine to make its spectacular dash, with 
clanking bell and shrieking siren, the 
citizens of a town are usually satisfied. 
This attitude has been a grave handicap, 
however, to our fire chiefs, and a source 
of serious danger to our municipalities. 

“Today fire fighting and fire preven- 
tion are an organized activity, reaching 





into every department of municipal man- 
agement. It calls for adequate water 
supply and an efficient system for dis- 
tributing that water. Co-operation is 
needed from the police department, the 
public utilities, and those who license the 
storing of combustibles and explosives. 
Fire departments today have developed 
beyond the position they held a genera- 
tion ago, when it was felt that the fire- 
men were more to be dreaded than the 
fire. 

“Through their national and local asso- 
ciations, the fire chiefs have evolved a 
science for their work. Your fire chief 
knows that his first purpose and duty is 
to prevent fire. The actual fighting of 
flames is something that he tries to re- 
duce to a minimum. When a fire does 
break out he seeks not merely to stop 
it, but to save any lives and property 
that may be endangered. He needs 
much more than a fire engine. He needs 
equipment for all the different activities 
involved in preventing fire as well as 
fighting it. He needs facilities for train- 
ing his crews as well as housing them. 
There are a very few fire departments 
that have enough men on their pay rolls 
—the great majority need a substantial 
increase of personnel. 

Heavy Loss Spurs Interest 

“All these problems were brought 
before the California department by our 
post at Mill Valley. There was a town, 
one of the most beautiful places in the 
country, almost wiped out by a conflag- 
ration that could in all likelihood have 
been prevented in the first place. 

“Tt will take time for this work of ours 
to become fully effective in building up 
our fire departments. Prevention, how- 
ever, can start at once. This is a work 
every Legionnaire can help. By their in- 
fluence in their homes, among their 
neighbors, and in their places of occu- 
pation, members of the Legion can ex- 
ert a tremendous influence to reduce the 
number of fires and the cost of fire de- 
partment maintenance. 

“Our purpose in this campaign for fire 
prevention and fire protection is to serve 
our communities, and we are making no 
alliances that would embarrass us in this 
civic work. We find, however, many 
agencies willing to give us the most val- 
uable help. 

“These different groups have a great 
amount of experience and information 
about fire prevention and fire fighting, 
and they need just such local, disinter- 
ested campaigning as the Legion can 
give to make that knowledge effectual. 
We pledge ourselves to co-operate with 
these organizations and with all others 
that will help us in our public duty of 
reducing the loss of human lives and 
property from fire. 

“Frank N. Belgrano, Jr., national com- 
mitteeman from California, will introduce 
a resolution at the next annual conven- 
tion of the Legion at Detroit, beginning 
September 21, to extend this permanent 
drive for fire prevention and protection 
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requiring special arrangements. 


as great, if not greater, than ever. 





THe New Joun HANcock PLAN. 
for maintaining the FAMILY INCOME 


A Lways the main purpose of the life 
insurance policy has been to protect dependents—usually wife and children. 
When the children reach the period of self-support, a part of this protection is 
not so necessary; but it is all necessary during the period of greatest dependency. 


Many insurance plans have been devised for taking care of children during 
such years, especially to provide means for completing their education, at least 
through high school; generally through college. 


Recently the demand for a secured monthly income during this dependency 
period, in addition to the essential clean-up fund, has grown to an extent 
To meet this demand and simplify the plan, 
the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company offers its Family Income 
Provision attached to new and existing nolicies in the form of a rider. 


Many investment and life insurance programs have been interrupted or 
changed by economic conditions; but individual and family responsibility is just 
Recognizing these facts we offer this oppor- 
tunity to have the effectiveness of existing insurance materially increased for 
the dependency period at moderate cost. 





Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


For those who may be interested in details, our pamphlet, 
“Income for the Family” will be furnished on application. 


Address JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU, 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 




















to all parts of the Union. We have this 
campaign now in California, but we can- 
not feel that it is just a California activ- 
ity. This is something that is not con- 
fined in its value to any one section. 
We feel that it should be a national 
policy of the Legion. 

“There is a loss, an unnecessary loss, 
of several thousands of human lives and 
several hundreds of millions of dollars in 
property in this country every year. It 
is shameful, it is wicked, that these peo- 
ple should be killed and that the pock- 
ets of our citizens should be drained by 
this destruction that can be prevented 
through ordinary foresight and good 
management. We ask every Legion post 
in the country to join with us in this 
fight against fire. It is a fight for the 
right, a fight for America.” 


DEATH OF H. STEPHENS 

Henry Stephens, 79, former mayor of 
Andover, an upper New York State vil- 
lage, and proprietor of a general insur- 
ance agency there, died last week after 
a long illness. He had been prominent 
in Republican politics in his community 
for many years. 
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Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 





J. A. Kesey, General Agent 


United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 


Georce Z. Day, Asst General Agent 





ASSETS ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 
PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 
NET SURPLUS . : ‘ 











U. S.—Statement December 31, 1930 


$13,257,460.31 
2,265,563.71 
816,124.97 
10,175,771.63 
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SEPARATION CHARGES KILLED 





otebeeniin Commissioner Finds Members a 


of W. U. A. Were Not Violating 
the Anti-Conspiracy Laws 

Insurance Commissioner Lee Herdman 
of Nebraska has dismissed the complaint 
filed against nine fire companies and 
their state and general agents alleging 
conspiracies to violate the Nebraska law 
in the “separation” of mixed agencies 
because of lack of evidence. The com- 


missioner last week held at Lincoln that _ 
the companies have the right to act I © 
dependently and would not infer that | 
they would do illegally what they could 7 


do legally. 
The defendant 


companies were all 


members of the Western Underwriters a 
Association. The complaint alleged that 











ks 


the defendants had agreed to withdraw ~ 


from agencies which also represented 
non-affiliated companies and 
either 
charging lower premium rates. 
fendants contended that they had acted 
independently in separating mixed aget 


mutuals, 4 


paying higher commissions = 3 
The de- 





cies merely as a matter of good business. |= 


They stated that they could not expect © 
get a favorable selection of risks whet 


the same agency could obtain hight’ a 
commissions from other compauies © 


represented. 





BUFFALO COMMISSION CASE | 


Justice James E. Norton, siting "7 


Supreme Court at Buffalo, N. 


must abide by its rules relative to %™ 
receipt of commissions by agerts : 
companies. Officials of the oxs¢ 
Dimick Co. sought to be release = 
the provisions of the association rules, 
but were denied this privilege. 


GERMAN RIOT LINES 

Riot insurance in cities like De : 
Hamburg, Cologne, Dresden, ag 
and other big cities of Germany . 
been renewed with Lloyd’s in London. 





Berlin, j 


Y., uD @ 
held the contention of the Buffao poe F 
Underwriters’ Association that member © 
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Robertz Ring Worked Multiple 
ine Claims for 20 Years 


By S. Nelken, Berlin 


Translated for The Eastern Underwriter by 


When several members of the well- 
known Robertz gang in Germany went 
to jail recently there ended one of the 
most complex, persistent and successful 
efforts to defraud insurance companies 
that has been unearthed in many years. 
In fact for more than twenty years this 
gang of crooks completely hoodwinked 
a number of fire and accident insurance 
companies in Europe by the comparative- 
ly simple expedient of varying the claims 
from one class of insurer to another. 

There exists today little co-operation 
between fire, casualty and other insur- 
ance companies with respect to exchange 
of loss information and especially that 
which deals with suspicious and exag- 
gerated claims. While the fire compa- 
nies may have their own loss information 
clearing houses and the casualty compa- 
nies the same the two groups do not join 
in a common effort to eradicate dishonest 
claims. And the crooks are quick to take 
advantage of this situation which works 
decidedly in their favor. 

In the Robertz story there are a num- 
ber of characters. They include August 
Robertz, his brothers Bernard and John; 
the art worker, Johanna N.; the painter. 
Anton K.; the farmer, Albert N., and 
his wife. All of these were not long ago 
accused of arson, fictitious burglaries 
and fraudulent accidents. Several were 
convicted and sent to jail and the re- 
mainder released for lack of evidence. 
Their record, going back more than a 
score of years, is studded with payments 
by insurance companies, railroad and 
street car companies. 

Case Which Led to Arrests 

The case which caused the discovery 
of this gang was the following: On 
February 23, 1927, there was a bicycle 
accident on a highway in which Johanna 
was thrown from her bicycle in a col- 
lision with August Robertz. She assert- 
ed that the base of her skull had been 
broken and the family doctor of August 
Robertz, Dr. Abraham, certified this. She 
claimed a large amount from an insur- 
ance company. The investigation of the 
case showed numerous contradictions and 
resembled another case which had oc- 
curred only a few months before, name- 
ly on December 20, 1926, in which Ber- 
nard Robertz had been thrown from his 
bicycle in a collision with the brother- 
in-law of Johanna N. and had also broken 
the base of his skull. 

This duplication caused the district at- 
torney to investigate the two cases thor- 
oughly and to send me the files in order 
to obtain my opinion. When I studied 
the case I found further accidents and 
thought it advisable to visit the town in 
question. Investigation on the spot 
brought new surprises every day and 
finally we found that this gang had de- 
frauded insurance and public utility com- 
Panies in thirty-five cases. 

The first one occurred in 1907 when 
August Robertz had an accident on a 
train. At a curve there was a little jerk, 
Robertz fell down, broke the base of his 
skull, complained about feeling ill, vom- 
ited and was unable to work. His wit- 
ness was his brother John. He sued 
the railroad and obtained almost $4,000. 

At Least One Claim Annually 

The next accident which was found oc- 

curred in 1912 when August R. slipped 


Cart TH. ENpDEMANN, A.F.I.A. 


on a banana peel in the rest room of a 
railroad station. Again he broke the 
base of his skull. Witnesses were his 
friend Carl B., and his wife. The rail- 
road companies rejected the claim but 
an insurance company paid approximate- 
ly $1,200. A second insurance company 
paid about $30. 

In 1913 a storage room belonging to 


burned. Circumstances again were mys- 
terious and the authorities suspected ar- 
son. Robertz claimed $7,000 from the 
insurance company but accepted, how- 
ever, an amount of about $3,000. 

In 1915 Bernard Robertz had an ac- 
cident, very similar to August’s train ac- 
cident. Witnesses were August and An- 
ton Sch., partner of August’s firm. The 





Nelken obtained convictions. 





Multiple Line Co-operation Necessary 


Insurance crooks have found out the advantages of “multiple line 
operations” as well as insurance companies have. 
that there is less chance of their being discovered if they change from 
fire to casualty, etc., forth and back, as the carriers’ protective organiza- 
tions are designed chiefly for work in certain lines of insurance. 

As a few similar cases have occurred in the United States, one of which 
was recently investigated in New York City, we have asked Mr. Nelken, the 
well known European insurance fraud investigator, to give us a description 
of the Robertz case in which a gang put over a series of thirty-five insur- 
ance claims beginning in 1907, working on the multiple line system. This 
gang’s activities were ended only early in April of this year when Mr. 


The long history of this and other cases shows that it is just as difficult 
to get convictions in other parts of the world as in this country. 


‘They know very well 








Bernard Robertz caught fire. It was sup- 
posed to have contained yarn and shoe- 
laces. Although the cause could not be 
ascertained and although the circum- 
stances appeared questionable the insur- 
ance company paid Robertz $230. 

In 1914 the house of August Robertz 

















railroad company paid $500; $1,500 had 
been claimed. 

August had his next accident in June, 
1916, on the occasion of a street car leav- 
ing its tracks. He again broke the base 
of his skull. The street car company 
paid him $1,000. Only three months later 
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Chart shows relationship between August Robertz and remainder of ring, Doc- 


tors and others, who were connected with claims. 


The letters indicate the num- 


ber of times each person had an accident appeared as a witness, or had fire or 


burglary claims. 


F—Fire; A—Accident; W—Witness; B—Burglary. 





Keystone View Co. 


S. NELKEN 


he had another accident, the cause being 
a small jerk of a railroad train. He 
claimed $3,300 but was satisfied to ac- 
cept $1,200. 

The next occurrence was that Bernard 
had a similar accident and claimed a 
monthly payment of $120 for one year, 
and a monthly payment for life of $20. 
The railroad compromised the case by 
paying $500. 

Accidents and Fires Alternate 

Encouraged by the success of the 
brothers, their brother-in-law, Herman 
L., had a fire. A storage room in his 
dwelling burned out, cause unknown. One 
insurance company paid $3,000 to Her- 
man and another company paid $230 to 
his mother. The claim had at first been 
for $10,500. 

It is rather interesting to note that at 
this time August was agent of the M. 
Insurance Co. However, he did not in- 
sure his brother-in-law, as might be as- 
sumed, but advised him to take out his 
insurance in the R. Insurance Co. The 
cause for this strange behavior was that 
he himself and not Herman appeared as 
claimant. As in the other cases described 
the loss occurred shortly after the insur- 
ance had been written and as in the 
other fires no evidence of what had been 
burned were found in the ashes. 

In November of the same year August 
had another accident. A part of a switch 
fell down while he was riding in a street 
car and he claimed it fell on his head, 
again causing a broken skull. His wit- 
ness was his brother-in-law. August 
claimed a monthly payment of $130 from 
the street car company but accepted 
$3,700 as a settlement. 

In December of the same year Bernard 
had another fire, origin: unknown. He 
claimed that cloth valued at $20,000 had 
been burned. Although like in most other 
cases there were numerous contradictions 
the insurance company paid $5,000. 

In June, 1920, August again had an 
accident of his favorite type. The wit- 
ness was one Julius J. August asserted 
that he was employed by Julius J. On 
the basis of this employment contract he 
claimed $57,000; but was content to get 


In April, 1921, the painter, Anton K., 
brother-in-law of Johanna, had an acci- 
dent but obtained less than $100. 

Let-Up During Inflation Period 

Now the period of the inflation of the 
German currency commenced and acci- 
dents and fires of this gang stopped 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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Court Rules Internal 
Heat Is Not Fire 


FLAMES SHOULD BE VISIBLE 
Liability of ier on Spontaneous 
Combustion Begins When There Is 
Active Outburst of Fire 





The word “fire” as used in an insur- 
ance policy is, in the absence of lan- 
guage showing a contrary intention, to 
be given its ordinary meaning which in- 
cludes the idea of visible heat or light. 

Applying this rule, the Oklahoma Su- 
preme Court, Security Insurance Co. v. 
Choctaw Cotton Oil Co., 229 Pac. &&2, 
held the insurance company liable un- 
der the following circumstances. A 
quantity of cottonseed hulls were de- 
stroyed by fire caused by spontaneous 
combustion. Internal heat, sufficient to 
cause damage to the hulls, developed 
some time prior to the effective date of 
policies issued thereon by two companies, 
but there was no visible flame or glow, 
no actual fire until thereafter. 

There was no question as to the in- 
sured’s right to recovery. The action 
was really a contest between insurance 
companies. The policy of one company 
expired at 12 noon of the day of the 
fire. The policies of the others became 
effective at 12 noon of that day. No 
actual flame was discovered until be- 
tween 1:20 and 1:30 p. m. of that day. 
According to the weight of the evidence, 
spontaneous combustion caused the fire. 
The court sustained the finding of the 
trial court that there was no damage by 
fire prior to the taking effect of the lat- 
ter policies, and that the loss fell under 
these policies. 


The court relied upon the reasoning in, 


Western Woolen Mill Co. v. Northern 
Assurance Co. (C. C. A.) 139 F. 637. In 
that case a large quantity of wool in 
fleeces covered by fire insurance policies 
was submerged for several days during a 
flood, which caused spontaneous combus- 
tion, with smoke and great heat, by 
which the wool was damaged and its 
fibre destroyed, but there was no visible 
flame or glow. It was held that the loss 
was not the result of fire, within the 
meaning of fire policies covering the 
property. The court said: 

“Fire is always caused by combustion, 
but combustion does not always cause 
fire. The word ‘spontaneous’ refers to the 
origin of the combustion. It means the 
internal agent. Combustion, or spon- 
taneous combustion, may become so 
rapid as to produce fire; but, until it 
does so, combustion cannot be said to be 
fire * * * No definition of fire can be 
found that does not include the idea of 
visible heat or light, and this is also the 
popular meaning given to the word.” , 





MRS. LAFON RIKER KILLED 

Lafon Riker, special agent for the Am- 
erican of Newark in Kentucky, met with 
a most unfortunate experience on August 
17 while on a vacation motoring in Min- 
nesota. His car was in collision with a 
contractor’s truck, killing Mrs. Riker in- 
stantly, while Mr. Riker suffered a brok- 
en collar bone as well as other injuries. 
Mrs. Riker was a prominent figure in 
Kentucky. 


DEATH OF CHARLES METZ 
Charles Metz, of New Bedford, Mass., 
son of Victor R. Metz of New York 
City, and brother of Victor C. Metz 
of the Great American office in Boston, 
was drowned last Saturday. His body 
was recovered on Wednesday. 








COMMISSIONERS’ CONVENTION 





Van Schaick to Talk on Underwriting 
Practices; H. P. Dunham on 
Examinations 

Insurance Superintendent George S. 
Van Schaick of New York will deliver an 
address on “Some Phases of Underwrit- 
ing Practice” at the annual meeting of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners which will be held at 
Portland, Ore., September 14-17 inclusive. 
He will speak on Tuesday morning, Sep- 
tember 15. Col. Howard P. Dunham, 
Connecticut commissioner, will speak on 
“Examinations of Insurance Companies” 
on Monday morning. 

Commissioner C. C. Greer of Alabama 

will read a paper on “Importance and 
Need of Properly Qualified Agents” at 
the closing session Friday morning. Com- 
missioners R. C, Clark of Vermont and 
John C. Kidd of Indiana will also discuss 
this subject. 
_ The feature of the entertainment dur- 
ing the commissioners’ meeting will be 
an all day motor trip Wednesday around 
the Mt. Hood loop and over the scenic 
Columbia River highway, with stops at 
specially important scenic and _ historic 
points enroute, culminating in a dinner 
at the Columbia Gorge Hotel on the 
Columbia River highway. President 
Jesse G. Read, Oklahoma commissioner, 
will preside at the convention. 





GASOLENE WARRANTY CASE 





U. S. Supreme Court to Decide How 
Owner’s Lack of Knowledge of 
Hazard Affects Policy 


The United States Supreme Court has 
been asked to decide whether a permit 
in a standard fire insurance policy au- 
thorizing the use of gasolene for certain 
specified mercantile purposes automatic- 
ally eliminates gasolene entirely from the 
“prohibited articles” warranty of the pol- 
icy. The St. Paul Fire & Marine is a 
party in this case. 

According to the petition the insured 
property was leased for the bottling of 
automobile oils and under the “work and 
materials” clause of the fire contract the 
use of gasolene in connection with the 
specified occupancy was permitted. At 
the termination of this lease the owner 
of the building, the insured, leased the 
building to another person to conduct a 
wholesale grocery business. When a 
fire subsequently occurred in the prem- 
ises it was found that three stills, oper- 
ated by gasolene, were located on the 
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third floor. The owner had no knowl- 
edge of this occupancy. 

The insurer contended that the use of 
gasolene as fuel for the stills was a vio- 
lation of the “prohibited articles” war- 
ranty of the policy and voided the policy 
irrespective of whether or not the in- 
sured had knowledge of the tenant’s act. 
The owner claimed that the permission 
to use gasolene granted in the policy en- 
dorsement eliminated gasolene entirely 
from the warranty. : 

This view was upheld by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit, 
according to the petition. This made the 
question one of increased hazard which 
the insurance company had to prove was 
within the knowledge and control of the 
insured or her agent. } 

The petitioner contends that the ruling 
of the Circuit Court is in direct conflict 
with a decision of the Supreme Court and 
also varies from a holding of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit. 





TEXAS HEARING SEPT. 8 


The State Board of Insurance Commis- 
sioners of Texas has given notice to. all 
stock fire companies writing lightning, 
tornado, windstorm or hail insurance that 
it will hold a hearing in Austin on Sep- 
tember 8 to consider rates of premium 
to be charged and collected by such com- 
panies. There will also be considered at 
this hearing all matters pertaining to 
lightning, tornado, windstorm and hail 
insurance, including the uniform policy 
contracts, and forms, clauses and en- 
dorsements used in connection with the 
underwriting of these lines. 
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LEGAL NOTICE 











State of New York—Insurance Department 
Albany 


I, George S. Van Schaick, Superintendent of 
Insurance of the State of New York, hereby cer- 
tify pursuant to law, that the Northwestern Fire 
and Marine I e Company of Mi polis, 
Minnesota, is duly licensed to transact the busi- 
ness of Fire and Marine Insurance, in this state 
and in its statement filed for -the year ended 
December 31, 1930, shows the following condition: 


Aggregate amount of admitted 

soo Ne RE Ree eA. $2,975,881.91 
Aggregate amount of Liabilities 

(except Capital and Surplus) 





including reinsurance........ 1,184,250.12 
Amount of actual paid-up 

GIR so oS See ee cae 1,000,000.00 
Surplus over all liabilities... .. . 791,631.79 
Amount of Income for the year 851,472,39 
Amount of Disbursements for the 

IE 558 wi5 eh e tire el BS eae eS 1,202,414.04 





WM. P. YEAGER’S NEW POST 

William P. Yeager has been appointed 
a special agent of the Travelers Fire with 
headquarters in San Francisco where he 
will be associated with Manager Logan 
B. Chandler. Mr. Yeager made many 
friends among local agents in northern 
California while district manager of the 
National Automobile Club during its for- 
mative period and will be welcomed to 
the field in his new connection with the 
Travelers. He has been on a visit to the 
home office of the company in Hartford 
and expects to report to San Francisco 
for duty about September 1. 


NAT’L BOARD REGULATIONS 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has published regulations for ni- 
tro-cellulose motion picture film, effective 
August 15. Also regulations for central 
station protective signaling systems for 
watchmen, fire alarm and_ supervisory 
service, effective September 15, and re- 
gulations for proprietary, auxiliary and 
local systems for watchmen, fire alarm 
and supervisory service, effective Sep- 
tember 15. 








MRS. R. S. STODDART DIES 

Mrs. Robert S. Stoddart, wife of the 
assistant secretary of the New York Un- 
derwriters Insurance Co., died last Friday 
at North Hatley, Quebec, where she had 
been spending the summer with members 
of the family. She is survived by Mr. 
Stoddard and three young sons. 





BERLIN ENDS FIRE FUND 
The city administration of Berlin has 
decided to abolish its own insurance 
fund and to again insure fire and lia- 
bility with private companies. 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








From time immemorial it has been the 
custom of “querying” a risk written at a 
flat rate without a coinsurance or aver- 
age clause at home offices as to the per- 
centage of insurance to value. When 
this information, more or less accurate 
or trustworthy, was secured by the field- 
man or agent and transmitted to head- 
quarters the underwriter would gauge the 
net line accordingly, usually carrying a 
full line when it appeared that the as- 
sured carried a reasonable amount of in- 
surance to value. Then when a loss oc- 
curred after conditions had changed 
since the line was fixed and the amount 
of insurance materially decreased, the un- 
derwriter would receive a severe jolt on 
finding that the company had to pay a 
total insurance loss, whereas the actual 
property damage was only partial, owing 
to under insurance at time of loss, though 
risk may have been fully insured at time 
of fixing net line. 

This has happened in my practice 
many times and always I have urged that 
when a risk that had no co-insurance 
clause in the contract was under con- 
sideration the line made should approach 
the unprotected net line. This is one 
of the phases of underwriting that hasn't 
been sufficiently considered by present 
examiners. 

The last disastrous experience I had 
in this line happened to me in Troy some 
time ago, when a malt house stock worth 
about $15,000 was damaged to the extent 
of about $5,000. I was called on to ad- 
just same and with only $5,000 insurance 
| had to adjust as a total loss to the 
company. When the risk was accepted 
without the co-insurance clause I pro- 
tested but the agent brought pressure to 
bear and stated that the assured main- 
tained full insurance and would do so 
to the end, canceling off only the amounts 
in finished malt that were shipped out of 
the malt house, but mz 1intaining full cov- 
erage on what was in process. The com- 
pany succumbed and carried the full net 
line usual to such stocks. But, in anti- 
cipation of proposed shipments a week 
before the fire, they canceled off all but 
our $5,000 line, while $15,000. still re- 
mained, causing us a 100% loss on an 
actual loss of only 35% (property loss). 

This is one of numerous cases that 
happen right along. I consider this bas- 
ing a line on information as to insur- 
ance to value at time risk is written as 
a delusion and a snare. It is a practice 
that has caused companies the loss of 
many thousands of dollars, and the ex- 
tra charge under the flat rate in excess 
of the coinsurance rate does not compen- 
sate us for the loss. No extra charge 
can measure the loss caused by under- 
insurance, nor is any system of rating 
sound that is built up by a schedule that 
does not consider the coinsurance clause 
as the very foundation stone. 

<_ o*  * 


Via Oil to Insurance 

It has been interesting to me to find 
out how some leading agents drifted into 
the insurance business. Ed Griffith of 
Albany, N. Y., one of the leading local 
agents there, told me that he grew up in 
Brooklyn near the old refinery section 
and on Saturday afternoons used to visit 
the offices of a large oil concern and play 
around there with a friend of his. 

His father was in the oil business and 
was sent to Albany as a district manager 
and moved his family there. After the 
family had been domiciled there a while 


young Ed took a job in an insurance 
office temporarily and then permanently 
and finally established himself. Now he 
has one of the leading agencies. 

+: ae ce 


Wonders of Canadian Northwest 


_ It was interesting to me while traveling 
in the great Northwestern wheat land 
section in Canada, i. e., the Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba prairies, that I 
found the conditions the same in the 
northern sections of that country as 
those I had read and mooned about when 
I was at school in the late 1870’s and the 
1880’s as to our own great West of those 
times, especially as to wild fowl and 
game. Traveling from Edmonton, Alber- 
ta, to Winnipeg on the northernmost line 
of the Canadian Pacific, we passed hun- 
dreds of small ponds and lakes in a sec- 
tion that had scarcely been opened up at 
that time (1920) and when the locomo- 
tive engineer would blow his whistle, the 
air would be black with myriads of wild 
birds, sometimes obscuring the scenery. 
These ponds and lakes had been the wa- 
tering places for untold years of the buf- 
falo who have disappeared but the wild 
bird life had remained until that time. 

_ Another very inspiring sight was the 
aurora borealises (or aurorae boreales, 
to be absolutely correct), or northern 
lights that furnished magnificent spec- 
tacles during the night. I used to lie 
awake in my berth for hours watching 
this magnificent spectacle, supposed to be 
magnetic or some kind of “earth” elec- 
tricity. The whole sky would be illumi- 
nated as by powerful searchlights, then 
again there were what seemed black 
wavts undulating across the sky, appear- 
pearing and disappearing at short inter- 
vals. 

Also the “mirages” usually seen in des- 
erts were wonderful at daytime. I asked 
a conductor at one time what big lake 
we were passing and he said that was no 
lake, that what I saw was a mirage. 

x * Ox : 
A Tribute to Lloyd Greene 

I have just received a nice letter from 
my old friend Lloyd Greene, vice-presi- 
dent of the Boston Insurance Co., who 
traveled with me in the New York state 
field from 1893 to about 1906, part of 
the time for the old “Dutchess” of 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and then, and for 
the greater part of above period for the 
Boston. About 1906 he went into the 
home office as assistant to Manager Win- 
chester, later becoming vice-president. 
Lloyd left an enviable record in the field 
both as a gentleman and a capable insur- 
ance man and he never broke faith with 
any of his competitors. A man of very 
pleasing personality and very popular 
and beloved by all for his qualities of 
the heart as well as of the mind. A 
good mixer, but always keeping his head 
under all circumstances. He stood head 
and shoulders as an all around man over 
many of his competitors in the field. 


” 





SELLING MORE RENT COVERS 

Aubrey L. Owen, special agent of the 
Alliance and Philadelphia Fire & Marine 
for Virginia and the District of Colum- 
bia with Richmond headquarters, reports 
that he is receiving from agents in his 
field an increasing number of inquiries 
regarding rent insurance, especially on 
dwellings and apartment houses. He 
says that this form of coverage has 


gained sufficient popularity to justify the 
companies in including in their dwelling 


form of policy a rent insurance item and 
that certain agencies representing his 
companies are filling in this item on 
every policy they write. They report 
that only a few small number of such 
policies are returned for elimination of 
the rent item, the additional charge for 
the coverage amounting to very little in 
dollars and cents. 





F. J. MALONE’S NEW POST 


Hurt & Quin, general agents at Atlan- 
ta, Ga. have transferred Special Agent 
D. Lee Wicker from the Florida to the 
Alabama territory. Mr. Wicker traveled 
in Alabama before his transfer to Tampa 
several years ago. Frank J. Malone has 
been appointed special agent in Florida 
to succeed Mr. Wicker. Mr. Malone was 
in charge of the Jacksonville stamping 
office of the South-Eastern Underwriters 
Association from 1914 to 1917. After serv- 
ing the A. E. F. as a captain of field 
artillery he became special agent for J. 
H. Horton & Co. of Jacksonville. He 
later served as state agent in Florida 
for the Aetna (Fire), resigning a few 
years ago to go into local agency work. 





BAR GAS IN DRY RAIDS 


Prohibition headquarters in Buffalo, N. 
Y., took quick notice of protests of fire 
underwriters against the use of gasoline 
to prevent utilization of machinery and 
material seized in dry raids. The Buffalo 
office gave a direct order that the use 
of gasoline for this purpose be stopped 
at once. Fire Chief Daniel A. Mosher 
of Dunkirk, a Buffalo suburb, filed the 
original protest against such use of the 
inflammable liquid by the law enforce- 
ment department. 





STERLING OFFICES IN PARIS 


A new reinsurance brokerage firm has 
been opened in Paris, Rue Cambon No. 
47, under the name of Sterling Offices, 
Ltd. It will be associated with the Ster- 
ling Offices, Ltd., of England but oper- 
ate independently. Its field will com- 
prise France and the French colonies. 





LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 
INSURANCE 


HARRY C. FRY, Jr., President 
307 FOURTH AVENUB- PITTSBURGH 
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QUITS INSURANCE FIELD 

W. Harvey Blanke, who has been en- 
gaged in the i insurance field for a number] ” 
of years in New Jersey as investigator, | 
adjuster and broker, has retired from the? 
insurance business and plans to take! 
a month’s vacation at Atlantic City. He ~ 
will enter the mercantile field in New 7 
York in the fall. 
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NAMED BROOKLYN AGENT 
The Law Union & Rock has appointed 
the Brooklyn Underwriting Agency, Inc 
of 26 Court Street, 


’ a 


as Brooklyn agent. B 








CAPITAL PAID 


RESERVE aorta ALL LIABILITIES 


F. D. Layton, President 
R. M. saan, F. Cowee, C 





National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement, January 1, 1931 


aera neat a ate ep mar way ear 26,429,785.32 

ee no rig tag sad ierras 126, ie we ie ec RO 17,607,466.60 
CONTINGENT RESERVE “BUND. oc... 0cs cs ccc ceases 1,700,000.00 
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SURPLUS AVAILABLE FOR PROTECTION OF ms 
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Vice-Presidents FE 
Hewitt, C. L. Miller, C. B. Roulet 2 
B. Seymour, Secretary and Treasurer 


ecretaries 
R. C. Alton, L. C. Breed, H. B. Collamore 
Assistant Secretaries ’ 
W. C. Browne, W. W. Corry, W. H. Hinsdale, W. O. Minter, S. W. Prince 


$ 5,000,000.00 


S. T. Maxwell, Vice-President 
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Oo. J. PRIOR. PRESIDENT 


INCORPORATED 1868 


The Standard Fire Insurance Co. 
oF NEW JERSEY 


TRENTON, N. J. 








R. J. CAREY, SECRETARY | — 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE (1720) 

FIRE and MARINE LINES 

THE STATE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 

PROVIDENT FIRE INSURANCE CO. 

FIRE LINES 
CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., LTD. 
CASUALTY LINES 

95 Maiden Lane, New York 
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Cash Capital 
$24,000,000.00 


Net Surplus 


STRENGTH IS SAFETY! | 2". 


$60,398,755.35 
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HE lighthouse is a tower of safety —guiding seamen along a Additional Funds 
dangerous rock-bound cpast throughout the night and day. $38,936,368.00 
- It serves these sturdy men ceaselessly and is a factor of safety for naga caine 
“a their ships at all times. > Financial strength sufficient to withstand —_— conned dividends, 
any storm is a factor of safety in a sound insurance company. » $19.754,865.55 
». “The Home of New York”, a strong and reputable company, has pon 
stood the test for over seventy-eight years by providing insurance Cash on hand, funds conservatively invested 
protection of thorough dependability—never failing to adjust losses $112,089,988.90 - 
Dollar for Dollar and guiding their policyholders through the storm. ML 
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THE HOME <omrany NEW YORK 


ORGANIZED 1853 WILFRED KURTH, President 


59 MAIDEN LANE 
Strength « » Reputation « » Service 
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John W. Pratt of the 
Home Scores Again 


RUNS PRODUCTION CAMPAIGN 





Prominent Special Broadcasts Results 
Over Air in Philadelphia and Gives 
Winners Plane Ride to N. Y. 





John W. Pratt, special agent of the 
Home of New York companies in east- 
ern Pennsylvania, is still the same ener- 
getic, versatile and brainy individual he 
used to be when he was a local agent 
and went to every fire with an auto 
bearing the slogan “Pratt’s Policies Pay.” 
Recently he conducted a local agency 
production contest and brought the three 
winners over to New York in an airplane 
for a luncheon at the home Office at 
which Vice-President Harold V. Smith, 
head of the production department, pre- 
sided. More than that, Mr. Pratt broad- 
casted the results of the contest over 
Station WPEN of Philadelphia on the 
occasion of his fifth anniversary with 
the Home group. 

The production contest of the local 
agents of the Home group in Mr. Pratt’s 
territory ran from June 15 to July a5: 
Over the air following the contest Mr. 
Pratt had this to say in part: 

“Now it is for me to show my appre- 
ciation for all your good wishes and good 
business by mi iking awards to the lead- 
ers in this contest. I am happy to an- 
nounce that first prize goes to Agency 
No. 54, at Pottstown—Russell _ Tyson. 
His increase of his own average has ‘been 
the greatest and as an agent he repre- 
sents the spirit which is characteristic of 
our agency family—optimistic and for- 
ward-looking. In the past few years 
the Tyson agency has forged to the front 
in Pottstown on real merit until now it 
is spoken of as the leading insurance 
agency in Pottstown. In addition to this 
large insurance agency, Mr. Tyson and 


Mr. Mosenheim have built the Potts- 
town Finance Co., which has become a 
very important economic factor in the 


community, a safe and sound business 
structure. As they say in Pottstown— 
‘you are safe with Tyson.’ 


“Running a close race into second place 
is Agency No. 372, in Phoenixville—Car- 
rie E. Brown and Charles F. Brown. 
This was a brother and sister act that 
could not be beaten and I congratulate 
them on their splendid total business 
produced which certainly proves that the 
depression is over in Phoenixville, at 
least in the neighborhood of the live 
Brown insurance Office. 

“It was a close race to the third posi- 
tion, but when the figures were all in 
and checked tonight, we find that the 
third prize was captured by Agency No. 
29 in Ambler, Fretz & Co., better known 
to us as Luther Fretz. It was a mighty 
close race for this position, but a great 
honor to Mr. Fretz, as all of his busi- 
ness was new business from new clients. 
Guess the depression is over in Ambler, 
too. In fact, after looking at the won- 
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derful figures here from several hundred 
agents over the country, we are inclined 
to believe that the depression is over 
everywhere. 

“I am glad to now invite these three 
leaders to join me at an early date at 
Patco Flying Field, near Norristown, 
where the one and only Wes Smith will 
be waiting with a fine cabin plane to 
take you on a cruise over Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, New York and Long Island 
with a landing on Long Island long 
enough for you to have lunch in our 
home office in New York where the final 
awards will be made to you by our offi- 
cers. 

“The second division winners missed 
the first division by only small margins, 
and our congratulations are extended to 
them as follows: 

“First Prize—Agency at Chester, John 
A. Wood and his capable office manager, 
Miss Todd. 

“Second Prize—Agency at Pottstowf, 
Carl F. Troutman. 

“Third Prize—Agency in Philadelphia, 
S. Geo. Levi & Co 

“All the good things I can say of the 
First and Second Division winners, go 
for the agents who receive the Third 
Division awards as follows: 

“First Prize—Agency in Downingtown, 
Everett J. Hoopes. 

“Second Prize—Agency in Media, 
T. Mitnick. 

“Third Prize—Agency in Doylestown, 
Bertha Becker Underwood. 

“Again our good friend and pilot, Wes 
Smith, steps in to the breach and helps 
us with this award—all of the winners 
in the second and third divisions are in- 
vited to join us at an early date at Patco 
Flying Field where you will for a time 
do a little high, wide and handsome fly- 
ing, after which we will present the tro- 
phies that will mark your standing in 
this contest, or in the event flying is 
not your dish, perhaps a day at a good 
golf course.” 


Carl 





UNITED PACIFIC TO QUIT 

The United Pacific Fire of Seattle is 
being liquidated. The stockholders of the 
companies felt that the small volume of 
business done did not warrant continua- 
tion of active underwriting. The comparty 
began operations in 1929 with $400,000 
capital and $600,000 surplus. Recently the 
company ended an arrangement with the 
Phoenix of Hartford by which all its 
business was automatically reinsured in 
the latter. 





BLAKE McDOWELL DIES 
Blake McDowell, vice-president and 
director of the Ohio Farmers and the 
Ohio Farmers Indemnity, died at his 
home in Medina, Ohio, on Thursday af- 
ternoon, August 20, from a heart attack. 
He was 63 years of age. Mr. McDowell 
was a local insurance agent at Medina 
for fifteen years. He also had progressed 
through the various posts in the Old 
Phoenix National Bank of which he was 

president at the time of his death. 











Franklin W. Fort 





Fire Reinsurance ‘Treaties 


Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company (New Jersey) 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 


(Denmark) 


Thomas B. Donaldson 














OHIO QUALIFICATION LAW 





Superintendent Warner Says New Legis- 
lation Should Remove Guesswork 
In Licensing 


Additional legislation is needed to give 
Ohio a satisfactory agents’ qualification 
law, Insurance Superintendent Charles 
T. Warner told the members of the Ohio 
Association of Insurance Agents last 
week at their annual convention at Cedar 
Point. 

‘The law should be clear, plain and de- 
cisive on this question so that one who 
is charged with the duty of licensing 
agents may not be required to guess as 
to the meaning of its general provisions 
or words and phrases therein. In other 
words, if we are to have a qualification 
law it should be made effective for the 
purposes sought to be accomplished.” 

Through the co-operation of the agents 
the Insurance Department and the insur- 
ance companies a measure satisfactory 
to the Legislature should be worked out, 
Mr. Warner said. 


The present Ohio. law provides that 
“upon written notice by an insurance 
company authorized to transact business 
in this state of its appointment of a per- 
son to act as its agent, the Superintend- 
ent of Insurance, if he is satisfied that 
the appointee is a suitable person, and 
intends to hold himself out in good faith 
as an insurance agent, shall issue to him 
a license which shall state, in substance, 
that the company is authorized to do 
business in this state and that the per- 
son named therein is the constituted 
agent of the company in this state for 
the transaction of such business as it is 
authorized to transact therein.” 

The appointee is required to furnish a 
statement under oath giving his name, 
age, residence, present occupation, his oc- 
cupation for the five years next preced- 
ing the date of the notice and such other 
information, if any, as the Superintend- 
ent of Insurance may require. 





COLUMBIA FIRE AGENT 


The Columbia Fire of Dayton has ap- 
pointed Anthony Lo Forte as New York 
metropolitan agent, succeeding the Her- 
bert Powell Agency. 





Falling Air Crafts have become a serious menace to property everywhere 


Your City Is Not Exempt 


Protect Your Assured—from such loss in the Hanover or Fulton 











TO AID UNEMPLOYMENT 


A fire prevention campaign as a means 
of relieving unemployment is planned in 
Erie, Pa., during the first week of Oc- 
tober. A civic commission on unemploy- 
ment, co-operating with the Chamber of 
Commerce, is to undertake the preventa- 
tive movement, giving work to those in 
need in cleaning up hazards and in other 
duties attending such an enterprise, con- 
ducted on a large scale. 


FIDELITY AMERICAN QUITS 


The Fidelity American of Houston, 
Tex., has reinsured its business and is 
liquidating. The Industrial of Dallas has 
taken over all the business. The com- 
pany wrote automobile lines mostly and 
some fire business. It was organized in 
1927 to take over the Fidelity Lloyds. 








GEO. D. VAIL IN EUROPE 
George D. Vail, general adjuster for 
the fire companies in the Corroon & 
Reynolds fleet, sailed Saturday for Eu- 
rope on a. vacation trip. He is accom- 
panied by his family. 





MISS FARRELL RETURNS 
Miss Elizabeth Farrell, St. Louis insur- 
ance broker, has returned to St. Louis 
after a visit to New York City and 
Spring Lake, N. J. 








LEGAL NOTICE 











State of New York—Insurance Department 
Albany 


I, George S. Van Schaick, Superintendent of 
Insurance of the State of New York, hereby cer 
tify pursuant to law. that the Twin City Fire In- 
surance Company of Mi is 
duly business of Fire 





licensed to transact the 
Insurance, in this state and in its statement filed 
for the year ended December 31, 1930, shows 
the following condition: 
Aggregate amount of admitted 
J Serer eae $1,409,061.65 
Aggregate amount of Liabilities 
(except Capital and Surplus) 
including reinsurance........ 
Amount of actual paid-up 
oo ee ec a are eet are 
Surplus over all liabilities...... 
Amount of Income for the year 
Amount of Disbursements for the 
year 


391,070.27 


500,000.00 
517,991.38 
376,143.85 


291,360.73 





$4,000,000 CAPITAL 


$13,036,735 POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS 


$19,355,569 ASSETS 


LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION $73,088,808 


The HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY of New York Charles W. Higley, Pres. 


— 
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HEN the cat’s away the mice will 
play. Remind your policyholders 
and prospects of the vacation time 
application of this old saying. The sum- 
mer holiday period means empty dwell- 
ings which housebreakers find most attrac- 
tive. They regard the vacation period as 
a golden opportunity for a cleanup. For 
that reason now is the time to tell every 
property owner in your territory the sad 
story of what happens to many an unten- 
anted house when its usual occupants are 
holidaying on the hot sands or high peaks. 
Sell them the needed protection burglary 
insurance affords. 

The Century Indemnity Company finds 
many ways to help its agents turn bur- 
glary prospects into policyholders. 
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<\ /CENTURY\_ : 
PIEDMONT < 
THE AETNA [ipeecmces FIRE GROUP 
AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY 


THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY - - - CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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LOYALTY GROUP 


TRUE OPTIMISM 


True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation; Faith in its Institutions; 
Faith in Yourself: Faith in the Present; and Faith in the Future. 

False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. 

Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon. and is acknowledg- 
ment of unbelief in self. too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 

History. that Just Judge of Humanity, reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 


The Verdict is. always has been. and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven: 
that False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation: and that Pessimism cannot prevail. but 
must ever fail because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. 

History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 
100 than in the year 1 A. D.. History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and 
more prosperous in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A. D.. History records that the world progressed. and 
was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 1900 than in the year 1000 A. D.: and History will 
continue to record the progress of the world: and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and 
more prosperous than the year 1900 A. D. It is reasonable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and 
most people do believe that the year 1931 will be in every way better and more prosperous than the 
year 1930. Voice, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true in fullest measure. 

Almost two thousand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 

‘‘Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen’. 
Today Faith is as then. Today, as then, True Optimism is Faith. Thinking men must be and are True Opti- 
mists. That individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed. and that individuals 
will suffer misfortunes in the future and more will succumb. cannot be denied, but such misfortunes, however 
hard for the individuals, are after all individual misfortunes and will not, in fact cannot stay the world march 
of progress and prosperity. ) 7 

Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you 
fear some pessimist may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say ‘‘I told you so’’. Have 
courage and make known your True Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in 

e Humanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make known your Faith in the Future; 
make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has turned and 
that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed 
it, instead of harkening to cowardly fear. 

NEAL BASSETT, President. 
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NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY. Vice-President and Treasurer A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP. 2d Vice-President 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M GRATZ, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 
WELLS T BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER; Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


: NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, Presi NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
RON’ Kay van President. i, HASSINGER, Vice-President | WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President | ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
CHAS. H. YUNKER, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H, HASSINGER, Vice-President 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, President iH. S. LANDERS, Vice-Pres. & Gen’! Counsel : S. WM. BURTON, Vice-Pres. J. C. HEYER, Vice-Pres. 
EARL R. HUNT, Vice-Pres. S. K. McCLURE, Vice-Pres.-. JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres, - A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres, WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres, 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman rd 
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C. W. FEIGENSPAN. President H. S. LANDERS, Vice-Pres. & Gen’l Counsel W. VAN WINKLE, Vice-President E. C. FEIGENSPAN, Vice-President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 
COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT EASTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, IIL 10 Park Place San Francisco, California 

H. A. CLARK, Manager Newark, New Jersey +6 Semmes iets 
Ase’t Mana, 
= . “4 roan CANADIAN, DEPARTMENT W. W. & .¢ POTTER, Managers 
JAMES SMITH FRED. W. SULLIVAN MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers JOHN R. COONEY CHAS. H. GATCHEL 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 

















McComb Comments On 
Foreign Hull Syndicate 


IS OPTIMISTIC ON OUTLOOK 
Sends Report of American Conditions to 
International Marine Insurance Union; 


Hull and Cargo Slow 





Samuel D. McComb, head of the Ma- 
rine Office of New York and one of the 
country’s leading marine underwriters, 
has written a review of underwriting 


conditions in this country to be presented 


> tional Union of Marine Insurance. 
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at the annual meeting in September at 
Baden Baden, Germany, of the Interna- 
Mr. 


McComb is a member of the Union and 


) attended the 1930 convention in Europe. 


Mr. McComb says in his report that 


' cargo and hull business here is dull but 


that there is considerable activity in the 
inland marine field centering around the 
efforts to secure proper regulations of 
the inland lines. He also speaks optimis- 
tically of the formation of the Foreign 
Hull Syndicate in New York which is to 
write foreign hulls in 1932. Following 
is Mr. McComb’s report in full: 

“There have been no marked changes 
in the marine insurance business in the 
United States during the past year. Hull 
business here is conducted very largely 
through syndicates, the American Marine 
Insurance Syndicate writing the Ameri- 
can ocean-going hulls, the Great Lakes 
Underwriting Syndicates writing the ves- 
sels on the Great Lakes and tributary 
waters and the Tugboat Syndicates writ- 
ing the tugs on the Atlantic and Gulf 
seaboard. The tendency in this country 
has been more and more to syndicate 
hull business. In this manner a more 
complete record can be kept of each in- 
dividual fleet and of any class of vessels. 
It also simplifies adjusting and makes 
for more prompt and efficient action in 
case of loss, this in turn keeping losses 
to a minimum. 


Foreign Hull Syndicate 

“The most interesting development 
during the year is the formation of the 
Foreign Hull Syndicate. This has not 
yet been completed, but preliminary 
agrecments have been signed and the ar- 
ticles of agreement are being prepared. 
It is expected that this syndicate will be 
operating to write 1932 attachments. It 
provides for writing lines up to $1,000,000 
on ocean-going vessels flying flags other 
than those of the United States. This 
syndicate is not intended in any way to 
compete with the local markets in other 
countries, but is entirely a supplementary 
market. 

“With the values of large passenger 
steamers increasing every year, shipown- 
ers have had some difficulty in insuring 
the entire value in companies offering 
tting security, and it was felt that many 
shipowners, after placing all their local 
markets could write, would be glad to 
avail themselves of this line of $1,000,- 

vin companies financially sound. 

lhe cargo market has been extreme- 
ly dull. It is probable that the ocean 
Cargo income of most of the companies 
will only be about half of what it was 
two years ago. Both the export and im- 
Port trade of the United States has di- 
minished considerably. This great drop 
in the volume of business has resulted in 
a decrease in cargo rates. Fortunately, 
losses have not been too heavy and the 
Oss ratios have not been as high as 
dg be expected with the prevailing 
Ow rates. -However, the cargo business 
— be expected to show badly and in 
t € near future cargo rates will have to 
teeancreased, but there is no prospect of 
“s being accomplished with the volume 

usiness remaining as small as it is. 

a, Inland Marine Association 

The inland marine business has been 
receiving much attention, particularly the 


classes of inland marine that conflicted 
with the business of the fire companies 
and the casualty companies. The Inland 
Marine Underwriters’ Association, na- 
tional in scope, has been organized and 
is now functioning to supervise this busi- 
ness. It has a committee working with 
the fire companies to definitely settle 
what can properly be written under an 
inland marine policy and what is to be 
considered strictly fire business. This is 
largely the matter of storage and ware- 
house risks for indefinite and extended 
periods of time. There is also a commit- 
tee working with the casualty companies 
to determine what may be considered in- 
land marine and what casualty. The 
principal point of conflict here relates 
to the insurance of burglary and theft 
risks at fixed locations; in some in- 
stances there is no transportation risk 
whatever. 

“The principal classes of inland marine 
policies that have been criticized by the 
fire and the casualty companies are jewel- 
lers’ block, gold and silverware policies, 
tourist floaters, fur floaters, all risk float- 
ers, fine art policies and some forms of 
transportation policies where there is 
considerable liability in fixed locations. 
However, with these committees of the 
Inland Marine Underwriters’ Association, 
machinery for handling all the vexed 
questions has been concentrated and it 
is believed that they will dispose of all 
the complaints the fire and casualty com- 
panies have made against the inland ma- 
rine companies.” 





EGYPT’S GOLD BEING RAISED - 





Insurance at Lloyd’s to Cover Metal 
From Wreck Until Landed in 
England; Pirates Feared 
In anticipation of the successful salvage 
of the gold and silver which lies in the 
Sunken P. and O. liner Egypt, off Ushant, 
insurances have been placed at Lloyd’s. 
The marine companies will cover the risk 
from the time the salved gold reaches 
the surface of the water until it is safely 
landed at Plymouth or, alternatively, un- 
til it is delivered to the Bank of Eng- 

land. 

The amount covered is understood to 
be approximately $5,000,000 and the rate 
one-eighth per cent. The “Daily Tele- 
graph” published a report, which shows 
that pirates are actively feared by the 
salvors. 

The Egypt was sunk off Ushant in May, 
1922, after collision with the French 
steamer Seine. She carried gold and sil- 
ver then insured for over $5,000,000 but 
owing to the decline in the value of the 
latter metal the salvage, if successful, is 
nee expected to realize more than $4,500,- 


Marine Casualties 
For First Six Months 


MODERATE DECLINE IS SHOWN 





British Figures Also Indicate Tremen- 
dous Extension of Laid-Up Tonnage 
In World’s Ports 





The Liverpool Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion’s compilation of statistics for the 
first six months of 1931 has been issued 
which includes vessels of 500 tons and 
upwards. These statistics show that nine 
British motor and steam vessels of 16,138 
tons gross were posted in the Loss Book 
as lost, which compared with eleven ves- 
sels, of 25,672 tons gross, so posted in 
the first half of last year. Fifty-three 
foreign motor and steam vessels, of 120,- 
175 tons gross, were posted as lost in the 
first six months of this year, as com- 
pared with fifty-six vessels of 135,323 tons 
in the first half of 1930. 

There was thus a reduction in both 
the numbers and tonnages of the British 
and foreign vessels reported lost. Some 
decline was to be expected in view of 
the increased amount of shipping laid 
up idle this year. The recent figures of 
the Chamber of Shipping showed that 
there were laid up on July 1, 1930, in 
the ports of Great Britain and Ireland, 
370 vessels, of 918,853 tons net, whereas 
by July 1 last both the numbers and 
tonnages had been more than doubled, 
the figures for the beginning of last 
month being 752 vessels, of 2,044,092 tons 
net. 

The laying up of so many hundreds of 
vessels means not only that there are so 
many fewer vessels at sea and entering 
and leaving port but that the premium 
income of underwriters in respect of 
ships and cargoes, out of which losses 
are paid, is correspondingly reduced. It 
seems likely that those mercantile marine 
officers who have continued in employ- 
ment have been especially careful to try 
to avoid casualties of all descriptions. 


Casualties Other Than Total Wrecks 


The numbers of total losses of ships 
alone are far from being a complete in- 
dication of underwriting experience, ow- 
ing, first, to the differences between the 
characters and cargoes of the vessels. A 
record of some of the principal total 
losses of the first six months of this 
year included some vessels of high value, 
notably the Norwegian steamer Tricolor 
(£110,000), the British steamer Malabar 
(£190,000), and the United States steamer 
Harvard (£214,000). Yet total losses may 
actually be less costly than casualties 
causing only damage. The Liverpool Un- 
derwriters’ Association shows that, again 
taking vessels of 500 tons and upwards, 
there were posted as lost in June last 
eight vessels of 19,417 tons gross, which 
compares with five vessels, of 6,896 tons 
gross, lost in June of last year, and with 
six, of 18,546 tons, in the same month 
of 1929. During June last the total num- 
ber of casualties entered in the Loss 
Book was 335, which compared with 446 
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in June, 1930, and 459 in June, 1929. It 
happened that among the vessels report- 
ed totally lost in June last were two of 
considerable importance—the French 
steamer El Golea, valued at £135,000, 
which stranded on the coast of Majorca, 
and the destruction by fire of the Cana- 
dian Pacific steamer Empress at St. John, 
N. B., valued at about £25,600. 

Yet by far the most costly casualty of 
the month would probably have been not 
a total loss, but the damage by fire at 
Bermuda to the British liner Bermuda, 
which is now being repaired at Belfast. 
Further, there is the consideration that a 
large number of claims for damage to 
cargo are never reflected in the casualty 
returns, since they are in respect of 
causes other than the perils of the sea. 


INSURING USED CARS 








Baxter Gentry of Fireman’s Fund Says 
Personal Integrity Is One of 
Vital Factors 

Importance of studying character and 
estimating personal integrity when in- 
suring used cars is pointed out to agents 
by Baxter Gentry of the Atlanta auto- 
mobile department of the Fireman’s Fund 
in an article contributed to the com- 
pany’s monthly magazine. 

“Moral hazard,” writes Mr. Gentry, “is 
not ratable but does offer opportunities 
for excellent risk selection. This hazard 
varies from carelessness to premeditation 
and may arise wherever the owner finds 
it advantageous to damage or destroy 
his property; consequently, the charac- 
ter of the assured must be the final de- 
termining underwriting factor. 

“Conditions favorable to moral hazard 
should be discovered and avoided. Ex- 
cessive insurance is a common condi- 
tion of this kind. Despite its prevalence, 
however, most used car moral hazard 
losses appear to arise from other con- 
ditions than over-insurance. These con- 
ditions are numerous, but the majority 
are readily recognizable when the char- 
acteristic facts are known about the pur- 
chaser, the automobile, and, if encum- 
—— the mortgagee and the terms of 
sale. 





BRITISH COMPANIES CRITICIZED 





Held Responsible in Some Countries for 
Demoralization in International 
Marine Insurance 

The continental press blames the Brit- 
ish marine writing companies for the de- 
plorable condition of the marine insur- 
ance markets. De Polis, a Dutch insur- 
ance weekly, writes on this point. 

The British market is composed of two 
elements which are entirely different and 
have nothing to do with each other, but 
which foreign markets frequently con- 
fuse: the stock companies and Lloyd’s. 
The companies make contracts in conti- 
nental countries and naturally live up 
to them. Lloyd’s, on the other hand, 
avoid everything looking like a contract 
and do not like to tie themselves up and 
it is their actions which bring about the 
results complained about. 

The recent collapse of La Spere, an 
old French company, led to a repetition 
of these complaints against British com- 
panies. It is stated that a re-building of 
national markets is impossible as long as 


_ this competition exists. 


Another Dutch paper, De Nederland- 
sche Mercuur, in discussing the same 
problems says it should not be forgotten 
that the London market is the largest in 
the world and naturally with the larger 
offerings can accept business at rates 
differing from more restricted markets. 





WM. F. WHITTELSEY, JR., DIES 


William F. Whittelsey, Jr., former ma- 
rine vice-president of the Aetna (Fire), 
died Tuesday at his home in Hartford. 
He had been with the company for 
thirty-two years up to the time of his 
retirement in 1923, and was nearly 74 
years of age. Mr. Whittelsey was for 
many years an expert in marine and 
automobile lines and in 1919 was elected 
president of the National Automobile 
Underwriters’ Conference. 
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Sees Disaster Without 
Sound Underwriting 


MORCOM FEARFUL OF FUTURE 


Aetna-izers Get His Slant on Factors 
Making for a Good Risk; Attitude 
on Borderline Cases 





food 

by Clif- 
vice-president, Aetna 
Life & Affiliated Companies, before the 
Aetna-izers’ national convention — this 
week in Hartford on “The Fundamentals 
of Sound Underwriting.” Mr. Morcom’s 
keynote was that a sound underwriting 
policy is an absolute necessity at this 
critical time in the casualty and surety 
business if a company wishes to save 
itself from financial disaster. He point- 
ed out the fallacy of attracting agents 
by the promise of “a liberal underwrit- 
ing policy,” saying that many of the 
companies who made such a promise in 
the past have been confronted now either 
with the necessity of new financing in 
order to stay in business or have retired 
from the field entirely. 

It was impressed upon the Aetna-izers 
with all the force at Mr. Morcom’s 
command that the serious decline in se- 
curity values in the past twenty-two 
months has been a clear demonstration 
of the fact that if an insurance com- 
pany is to prosper, its funds available 
for payment of dividends to its stock- 
holders and for increases in surplus must 
come from an underwriting profit and 
from investment income; that increases 
in market values in certain years will 
most assuredly be offset by decline in 
market values in subsequent years. 
Underwriting Under Present Conditions 

“Any sound underwriting policy must 
involve a proper selection of business 
and the set-up of various safeguards to 


There was considerable for 


thought in the 
ford B. Morcom, 


address made 


keep a close check on it,” emphasized 
the speaker. In his opinion this does 
not consist merely of following some 


set of rules incident to the selection of 
a risk but, more important, what is done 
with the risk after it is put on a com- 
pany’s books. Certain risks, obviously, 
cannot be profitably undertaken by rea- 
son of specific conditions or because of 
the rates at which they must be writ- 
ten. Such risks, said Mr. Morcom, should 
not be accepted; but on the other hand, 
a great many risks, which might not 
look particularly desirable on their face, 
can be written and made profitable if 
they are properly serviced. 

Proper inspection service and proper 
claim service were two factors regarded 
by Mr. Morcom as vitally necessary to 
any company in these days, and he de- 
clared that from the standpoint of pro- 
duction these two factors can be made 
a distinct aid in the acquirement of bus- 
iness if agents would properly present 
them in prospecting. It was also stressed 
that in addition to taking in premiums 
and paying out losses, a company should 
regard the prevention of losses as a dis- 
tinct responsibility. 

Handling Borderline Business 

Mr. Morcom had some significant com- 

ments to make on the acceptance of bor- 


derline or undesirable risks, lines an 
agent is compelled to handle because of 
other business relations. He felt that 
home office underwriters should appre- 
ciate the fact that it is not always pos- 
sible to make each class of business in 
an agency carry itself; that in dealing 
with agents the company man must look 
more at their total results than at the 
individual line results. “Naturally,” he 
said, “all agency relationships are estab- 
lished and built up with the idea that 
over a period of time the business of 
each agency as a whole will produce 
some profit to the company; otherwise 


there is no justification for the arrange- 
ment. 
He pounded home the thought that 


sound and efficient underwriting must 
go further than past performances of a 


risk; that the set-up of exposure inci- 
dent to risks should be viewed from 
every angle, with the definite idea in 


mind of bettering that exposure through 
underwriting and engineering service. 
“Salvaging of business is unquestionably 
an important and essential part of good 
underwriting,” he emphasized. 


Predicts End of Merit Rating 


Mr. Morcom hit the high spots of the 
past year’s experience for bureau com- 
panies on each major line, reminding the 
Aetna-izers that in compensation alone 
in 1930 the loss was more than $18,000,- 
000. He told how this serious situation 
had been laid before the commissioners 
in June at Chicago and that a resolu- 
tion was passed giving cognizance to the 
emergency existing; how the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance in 
keeping with this resolution was now 
submitting to the various states new 
rate filings which had been approved by 
some officials, under consideration by 
others, but in certain states, unfortu- 
nately, blocked by an unwillingness on 
the part of the officials to grant the re- 
lief needed. 

Referring to the automobile liability 
line, he doubted whether present rate 
levels are adequate, pointing out that 
this line, once a profit-maker, had pro- 
duced an underwriting loss last year of 
nearly $14,000,000. As in the case of 
compensation many states opposed filings 
for auto rate increases even though the 
experience justified such increases. In 
several instances, he was sorry to Say, 
agents’ associations had been a party to 
the opposition. 

Critically he looked upon the so-called 
merit rating plan for private car own- 
ers as having worked out disastrously to 
the companies; that unless radical 
changes were made in the existing plan 
to prevent abuses now existent in its 
operation, the companies will find it 
necessary to abandon the plan. 

Turning to fidelity and surety business 
he cited the staggering losses faced by 
the carriers in the past two years, large- 
ly due to general business. conditions. 

Finally he took up the accident insur- 
ance situation, viewing favorably the 
movement now under way by the Bureau 
of Personal Accident & Health Under- 
writers to bring about some degree of 
standardization of policy forms and some 
uniform treatment of classifications and 
rates so as to permit the companies to 
compete fairly and equitably. 
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REINSURES A. & H. BUSINESS 





Southern Surety Makes Treaty with 
Provident of Chattanooga; Not All 
States Included; Powell Change 

The reinsurance treaty on accident and 
health business effected last week be- 
tween the Provident Life & Accident of 
Chattanooga and the Southern Surety 
of New York whereby the Chattanooga 
company acquires the larger part of the 
accident and health business of the 
Southern was easily one of the principal 
topics of conversation in accident circles 
this week. For one thing it is one of 
the largest reinsurance deals ever to 
take place in this line, and puts the 
Provident Life & Accident, a forty-four 
year old company, in the ranks of the 
seven largest producers of accident and 
health business in the country. The an- 
nual premium income on the business 
reinsured is about $1,000,000. 

This treaty, effective September 1, em- 
braces Southern Surety accident lines in 
the thirty-five states where the Provi- 
dent is now licensed but does not apply 
in the following states: Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, New York, Dela- 
ware, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New Jersey and the eastern 
half of Pennsylvania. 

In connection with the transaction 
Watson Powell, vice-president of the 
Southern in charge of accident and 
health lines, joins the Provident ranks 
as agency vice-president, bringing along 
with him a number of junior officers of 
his department. A past president of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Confer- 
ence, Mr. Powell has been in the busi- 
ness since 1910 spending practically his 
entire career to date with the Southern. 





GLOBE HOME OFFICE MOVING 





Removal Takes Place Today from New- 
ark to 150 William Street, New 
York City 
The home office of the Globe Indem- 
nity, which has been located in the com- 
panys’ own building at Washington, Park, 
Newark, will move today to 150 William 

Street, New York City. 

The New Jersey department, includ- 
ing underwriting, claims, audit and in- 
spection services will be continued. as 
heretofore in the Newark building with 
its present personnel, and the Metro- 
politan department handling the business 
of the New York City area will also 
remain at its present location, 60 John. 


Travelers Safety Drive 
Extends to Newspapers 


ADS TO RUN FOR A _ MONTH 





Combined Circulation of 300 Papers Useif 


to Resultein 40,000,000 Messages on 
Auto Accident Prevention 





As part of its activity this year to prof 
safety thet 


mote street and highway 


Travelers embarks this. week upon ap 


educational advertising campaign which 


calls for paid space in more than JP 


newspapers in every state of the country 


at stated intervals for a period of of 


month, preceding and immediately fol: 


lowing the Labor Day holiday which hash 


come to be a national holocaust. 
copy is free of any commercial appeil 
and makes no mention of any form 
insurance written by the company. 
The combined circulation of the news 
papers used will result in the publication 
of nearly 40,000,000 messages on the sub- 
ject of highway safety. These messages 
will be brief and will appear in a space 
of four columns by ten inches. 


Thee 


Thee 


human causes of automobile accidents)” 
including both the driver and pedestrian) 


will be emphasized, and each advertise-f 


a 


ment will point out what is obviousl} 


true, that many of the automobile acc-f 


dents can be prevented if people wilf 
only use the streets and highways prop} 
erly 


safety literature for years and has ex 
pended in the interests of safety mor 
than $27,000,000 in the work of its eng 
neering and inspection division, its ac 


Although the Travelers has feature! 


tivities since the first of 1931 have beet 


greatly increased. 





VISITORS FROM HONOLULU 

R. M. Clutterbuck, Aetna agent @ 
Honolulu, and F. D. Creedon, insuranct 
department manager of B. F. Dillingham 
Co., Aetna general agents in the same 
city. traveled farthest to reach the Hart: 
ford convention. 
abroad, Mr. Clutterbuck got fron! 


Just back from a tn) 
page 4 


publicity and a picture in the Hartfor! 


Times. 
prominent of Honolulu’s insuranc 
being president of the Hawaii 
Bureau, 
association, and chairman of its insur 
ance legislative committee. 
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Aetna-izers’ National Convention at New Home Office 





_— 


Attractive Program 


(Continued from Page 1) 
see the new building to crown his ef- 
forts. 

In responding to the President’s wel- 
come W. G. Wilson of Cleveland, intro- 
duced by Mr. Mooney as the dean of 
the company’s casualty general agents, 
said that the honor accorded him had 
a special significance in that he had been 
selected to make a similar response six- 
teen years ago at the San Francisco con- 
vention of Aetna-izers. With pride he 
pointed to Aetna traditions built up over 
a period of eighty-one years and brought 
out the tremendous growth of the or- 
ganization which, he said, would un- 
doubtedly startle its organizers. Mr. 
Wilson did not overlook the great army 
of Aetna-izers who could not attend the 
» convention, saying that many of them 


» 









V@ Ff had been excellent runners-up in the 
» production campaign. For those attend- 
pers ing he expressed their sentiments when 
§ he said: “We come to the home office 
ONTHE with appreciation, loyalty, and most im- 
> portant, with a definite and _ distinct 
rs Used H hope.” 
son | What the Future Holds 
a Mr. Wilson minced no words in tell- 
» ing about the difficult problems now con- 
to prB) fronting the business. He had been con- 
ty thf) siderably impressed by last week’s fidel- 
yon ane ity and surety hearing in. New York 
which, Which he attended as president of the 
we National Association of Casualty & 
an ) 


Surety Agents, and said that he had 
never seen such an evidence of frank- 
ness on the part of top company exec- 
utives in giving acquisition cost testi- 
mony to the commissioners. 

It was the speaker’s prediction that the 
future would witness a heavy company 
mortality, perhaps the heaviest the busi- 
ness has ever known. “If that be so,” 
he asserted, “it seems to me that we 
Aetna-izers in the field should take 
count of and value the franchise we are 
privileged to exercise in representing 
such a long established and substantial 
company as the Aetna Life. 

Mr. Wilson was confident that there 
will be relief soon from the intolerable 
competitive conditions now existing in 
the field. He thought that agents today 
should consider carefully before repre- 
senting any company whose tenure of 
life might not be certain. Before closing 
he outlined a reciprocity idea which 
Aetna-izers might profitably enter into 
with their competitors, particularly those 


lication 
he sub-§ 


»viously Fs 
le accif 
le wil 
S prop 


eaturel 
has ex 





Tepresenting weaker companies. It was 
y more along the lines of forming a working 
ts eng Be alliance, a community of interest, so to 
its ae speak, with a producer of another com- 
ve beet pany writing about the same volume of 
» business whereby both he and the Aetna 
| man would divide the expense of agency 
JLU F® operation. 
gent Warm Welcome for Col. Dunham 
surance ie x a 
linghamp _ Given a warm welcome by President 
e. same il Brainard and the convention, Col. How- 
e Hart ard P. Dunham, Connecticut insurance 
1a trip i commissioner, referred to the gathering 
nt pag hi a real home-coming. He reminded 
Jortforlp) MS audience that when the 1915 conven- 
he moss tion was held he had been connected 
ico met With the Aetna Life “in an insignificant 
atingfy Sort of a way” and while nearly selected 
oysationfg ‘© attend he lost out. Therefore, his 
; insu)» @Ppetite has been whetted ever since to 
| attend an Aetna convention. 
For the benefit of the out-of-town 


Visitors Col. Dunham called attention to 
the fact that Connecticut has forty-five 
IF Companies having a combined business 






RICA €xperience of 2,490 years and possessing 

_ ae fe COMbined assets of over $2,030,000,000; 
that these companies have paid out to 
Policyholders since organization a total 

annie of $4,528,477,510; that there are four of 
them over 100 years old, eighteen over 

15 Seventy years old, and twenty-five over 
Sixty years old. 

627 Centering his attention on the serious- 





ness of i i 
th the times, the speaker cautioned 


at agents should identify themselves 














only with reliable companies both in 
their own interest and that of their 
clients; that they should turn a deaf ear 
to the siren call of companies which 
offer excess commissions. 

“How can any company pay exorbitant 
commissions, rebate and cut rates in 
these times of rising expenses and still 
remain solvent,” he asked. “Companies 
which hold out the bait of excess com- 
missions to snare agents on the one 
hand and lower than standard rates to 
catch the public on the other are doomed 
to fail, for they are flying in the face of 
all economic laws. The agent who iden- 
tifies himself with such a company will 
have a rude awakening.” 

Answering a frequent complaint that 
there are too many insurance agents, the 
commissioner insisted that the limiting 
of the number of agents is not in the 
province of the insurance commissioner 
but rests with the companies. He did 
say, however, that too many agents re- 
duce the earnings of the average agent; 
that when a field becomes overcrowded, 
ethics are often lost sight of in the 
scramble for business. 

Home Office V.-P.’s Hold Interest 


C. B. Morcom, in charge of casualty 
and surety underwriting, and E. E. Cam- 
mack, vice-president in charge of group 
insurance, were convincing in their re- 
spective talks. The keynote of Mr. Mor- 
com’s remarks, which are printed else- 
where in this issue, was that sound un- 
derwriting is imperative if company sol- 
vency is to be maintained. Introducing 
him Chairman Mooney said that he had 
spent his entire business career with the 
Aetna Affiliated Companies; was a keen 
student of the business, and had never 
been known to turn down a risk until 
he had given it a fair size-up from all 
angles. 

In turn Vice-President Cammack was 
introduced as a veteran in the company’s 
service who has done much in his own 
way to help the casualty and surety 
business. He felt that agents in these 
lines should take a greater interest in 
selling group life and pension insurance; 
that with their contacts among industrial 
employers it should not be difficult for 
them to write group advantageously. He 
stressed that there were 100 salaried 
young college men employed by his de- 
partment to do nothing else but assist in 
closing cases. These men are stationed 
at strategic points. “Get acquainted 
with the group man in your field,” he 
urged. 

Continuing, he said: “Assuming that 
each of you wrote one group case, in- 


suring from 300 to 500 lives, it would 
mean the issuance of $75,000,000 of insur- 
ance with an annual premium income of 
$1,250,000. You must know employers by 
the thousands eligible for group insur- 
ance. The plan to present to them is 
simple, and you will find that once the 
employer understands it he will want to 
take the insurance for his employes from 
the humanitarian side.” 

Dunning on Meeting Mutual Competition 

How to meet mutual competition was 
presented to the Aetna-izers by one of 
their own—Clarence H. Dunning, presi- 
dent Dunning & Dunning Co., Duluth 
general agents—and despite the limited 
time Mr. Dunning gave plenty of sales 
ammunition. His talk will be reviewed 
in next week’s issue. 

The final speaker of the morning, Al- 
fred Stinson, vice-president, Automobile 
of Hartford, featured the imperialism of 
the Aetna organization. “Gentlemen of 
the Aetna empire,” was the way in which 
he greeted the delegates, proceeding 
from this point to tell how fire insurance 
rate-making had developed into a scien- 
tific process never thought possible in 
the early days when “we were only col- 
lection agencies.” 

He recommended that the casualty- 
surety Aetna-izers make greater use of 
fire insurance contacts; that through 
them they could get an entree to what 
will develop into splendid lines. 


Recreational Features 

Tuesday afternoon was given over to 
golf, sightseeing, and airplane trips 
around Hartford which feature brought 
forth a large registration. Golfers had 
a choice of five clubs, all in the near 
vicinity of Hartford. The picnic supper 
on the Aetna grounds, arranged for the 
evening, made a hit as did the band con- 
cert by the Governor’s Foot Guard Band. 
The day closed with dancing in the as- 
sembly hall. 

Wednesday’s program included golf at 
the Shenecossett Club, New London, 
bathing at the beach there, a submarine 
demonstration, and an aerial exhibition 
which included parachute jumping. The 
entire party left by busses around 10:30 
A. M., travelling under police escort. 
Shore dinner was served at the Hotel 
Griswold. The evening attraction in 
Hartford was a concert in Horace Bush- 
nell Memorial Hall at which the artists 
were Reinald Werrenrath, baritone; Ef- 
rem Zimbalist, violinist; the Boston Sin- 
fonietta with Richard Burgin conduct- 
ing, and the Russian symphonic choir, 
directed by Basile Kibalchich. 

Recreational attractions for the ladies 
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on both days included golf, bridge and 
sightseeing trips to such points as the 
state capitol, the Morgan Memorial, and 
Mark Twain’s home. 

R. B. Stoeckel Stars on Thursday 

The Thursday morning business ses- 
sion got under way early with C. B. 
Morcom as chairman. Because of the 
shortness of time on Tuesday Luman K. 
Babcock, secretary, casualty claim divi- 
sion, had deferred his talk on “Back up 
our Slogan—Coast-to-Coast Service” un- 
til that day. Similarly, Rawdon W. 
Myers, financial vice-president, who was 
out of town on the opening day, pre- 
sented “An Analysis of the Insurance 
Dollar.” 

The closest of attention was given to 
the remarks by Kendrick A. Luther, 
vice-president of the Aetna Life, on 
“Think of Life Insurance—Think of 
Aetna,” particularly as he showed how 
the casualty Aetna-izers might profitably 
co-operate with the life department. A 
similar appeal was made by Edward J. 
Perrin, Jr., vice-president, Automobile of 
Hartford, in describing “Marine Lines as 
Business Builders.” Then came Wilmot 
M. Smith, bonding vice-president, on the 
“Aetna Bonding Service”; and Robert I. 
Catlin, assistant vice-president, on “Our 
Underwriting Organization.” 

The featured speaker was Robbins B. 
Stoeckel, commissioner of motor vehicles 
of Connecticut, an official who has won 
countrywide recognition for his ability 
and progressiveness. The Pacific Coast 
was represented on the program by 
Douglas Farrell, an agent at Beverly 
Hills, Cal. who spoke intimately on 
“What the Aetna Means to Me.” He 
was followed by Arthur W. Burke, gen- 
eral agent at Boston, who gave the dele- 
gates an earful on the “Fallacy of Com- 
pulsory Automobile Insurance,” telling 
of the unsatisfactory experience in 
Massachusetts. 

Finally came the inspirational talk by 
William L. Mooney, agency vice- 
president, on “Looking Ahead with 
Aetna,” being a fitting climax to a fine 
business program. 

The banquet last night at the Hartford 
Club, at which President Brainard de- 
livered the address of the evening, 
brought to a close a national convention 
which in many respects was the greatest 
gathering of the Aetna-izer clan. 








BACK FROM SCOTLAND 
Frederick M. Richardson, United 
States manager of the General <Acci- 
dent, has returned from Scotland where 
he was visiting the home office. 
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Acute Surety Situation Demands New 
Acquisition Rules, Leaders Agree 





Support of Commissioners Needed for 100% Enforcement 


OO 


of Such Rules; Beha Wants Until December to Set Them 
Up; 2nd day of Last Week’s Hearing Features W. B. 
Joyce; Opposition to His Bureau of Investigation 


Out of the mass of testimony on fidelity 
and surety acquisition costs submitted 
to the commissioners’ sub-committee in 
New York last week by company execu- 
tives the undeniable fact looms up that 
the present Conference rules governing 
agency commissions are not able to cope 
with present competitive situations; that 
they must undergo a complete revision if 
the emergency now confronting the com- 
panies is to be met promptly and cour- 
ageously. It was recognized, however, 
that no matter how corrective a new set 
of rules might be they would not have a 
salutary effect unless each and every 
company executive pledged that his or- 
ganization, both home office and field, 
would observe them. 

Appreciating this fact and having in 
mind the failure in the past to get 100% 
observance, company men present put it 
squarely up to the commissioners that 
their support on the enforcement of new 
rules would be asked for: and expected. 
In fact, the weight of state supervisory 
authority was looked upon as so vital at 
this time that William B. Joyce, chair- 
man of the National Surety, strenuously 
urged that the commissioners’ convention 
create an investigating department spe- 
cifically to enforce a basic commission of 
20% to producers and 15% to brokers. 
Under his plan companies would have to 
get the consent of this department be- 
fore paying higher commissions. 

To others present, leaders such as R. 
Howard Bland, United States F. & G,, 
Ralph F. Proctor, Maryland Casualty, 
and W. E. McKell, American Surety, 
the suggested supervisory bureau repre- 
sented an extreme which should not be 
sought at this time. Mr. Bland, for ex- 
ample, went on record in favor of the 
companies working out their own situa- 
tion and thought that if each company 
president absolutely pledged himself 
and his department heads to stand by 
rules and rates, much greater headway 
would be made. He pointed out that 
necessarily an investigation by a com- 
missioners’ committee would be an item 
of expense for the companies. 


Committee to Report at Portland 


It was with the keenest of interest 
that the sub-committee, headed by Don 
C. Lewis of South Dakota, received the 
views of the companies, appreciating 
that the companies had reached a frame 
of mind where their help was impera- 
tively needed. Due importance was at- 
tached to Mr. Joyce’s suggestion for an 
investigating bureau but Mr. Lewis 
doubted that the commissioners’ conven- 
tion would take any action toward set- 
ting up the machinery for such a bu- 
_reau unless the member companies of 
the Surety Association of America ap- 
proved. 

Commissioner Dunham of Connecticut, 
who asked plenty of questions through- 
out the two-day hearing, indicated how 
he felt on the proposal when he asked 
Mr. Joyce: “Seriously, you don’t want 
the commissioners to set up a commit- 


tee to run this business?” Mr. Joyce 
said: “No, but I do want the commis- 
sloners to set up machinery to force us 
to regulate ourselves; also to set up 
more adequate rules. We are not regu- 
lated enough. It is a good thing when 
wisely applied and a bad one when un- 
wisely applied.” 

Although the sub-committee gave no 
indication of how it would report to the 
Portland convention next month it is 
expected that they will regard favorably 
James A. Beha’s suggestion that the 
Conference on Acquisition and Field 
Supervision Cost for Fidelity and Surety 
of which he is chairman be given until 
the December meeting to work out the 
problem. It was Mr. Beha’s feeling that 
with the support of the commissioners a 
set of rules can be’ drawn up by that 
time which will be enforceable. 


It is known that following the two- 
day hearing a private session of the 
sub-committee was held in the office 
of New York Superintendent George S, 
Van Schaick. -J. J. Magrath, rating de- 
partment chief, was elected secretary of 
the committee at that time, thus win- 
ning recognition for the valuable assist- 
ance he has’ given to its members on 
technical aspects.” 


Highspots of the Second Day 


3y far-the center of interest on the 
second day was William B. Joyce. For a 
full hour -he was on his feet command- 
ing close attention as he delivered a 
seething indictment against the “sharp- 
shooters” of the business, those com- 
panies that cut the rates viciously and 
have no scruples about raiding agency 
plants of long established organizations. 
He wasted no time in telling three in- 
terested state officials that the com- 
panies won’t regulate acquisition costs; 
that it isn’t that they don’t want to do 
so but if they do they will have to, make 
drastic agency: changes.. “You, the com- 
missioners, must regulate these costs,” he 
declared. “The situation at present is 
deplorable. One company I know of has 
more than 100 agents in one city. All I 
can say is that if such a situation ex- 
ists I think you will agree with me that 
it is silly to try to regulate costs in 
that city under the present rules.” 


Mr. Joyce told how the National 
Surety had dropped hundreds of agents 


under the rules of the Conference. Then 
he had to sit back and see other 
companies grab these same agents. He 


could see no good arising out of such a 
state of affairs but did know very defi- 
nitely that it had done the National 
Surety a lot of harm. “If a new com- 
pany wants an agency organization let 
it work for it just as we had to do,” he 
emphasized, “instead of offering induce- 
ments of office rent and telephone free.” 
He scored high commissions as a breed- 
er: of rebates, saying they were too 
much of a temptation to a certain class 
of agents. He was equally vehement 
against habitual company violators, de- 
claring that the commissioners had the 
power to deny such carriers a license to 
do business in their respective states. 


Bitter Over Lloyd’s Competition 


Going into detail on his suggestion for 
a commissioners’ investigating bureau 
to control costs he was asked whether it 
would not be in opposition to the anti- 
trust law in some states. This possi- 
bility did not faze ‘Mr. Joyce. He quickly 
said that if the laws of some states 
would not sanction such a body he 


—7 would bid those states “good- 
bye.’ 

The Towner Rating Bureau then came 
in for criticism at Mr. Joyce’s hands on 
the grounds that its rates are insuffi- 
cient by 50% to 100%; that such items 
as home office expense are overlooked 
in determining the rates. Lloyd’s com- 
petition was next and he described the 
spectacle of a group of men, located in 
England, who although not licensed in 
the United States, write business here 
at rates from 20% to 40%. below the 
manual through a broker who has little 
or no operating expense. His advice 
was: “Jail these fellows who are doing 
a surreptitious business.” That Lloyd’s 
competition can be wiped out was 
proven, he said, by the housecleaning in 
Michigan conducted by C. D. Livingston, 
insurance commissioner there. 

Among other recommendations he 
urged that the commissioners force the 
surety companies to charge for bid 
bonds, an obligation most of them are 
now assuming gratutiously; made a 
strong plea that the companies be per- 
mitted to amortize their investment 
bonds as life insurance companies are now 
doing so that they won’t be compelled 
to mark off the market value of their 
securities against depreciation which in 
some cases has been staggering. 

Dunham Sees Too Many Generalities 

Although impressed by the earnest- 
ness of the witnesses in giving testi- 
mony Col. Dunham felt compelled to say 
that the hearing had so far confined it- 
self to too many generalities; that the 
committee was anxious to know the 
“inside” facts on the situation; that if 
there were habitual rate violators they 
should be called by name, not hinted at; 
that both the Towner Rating Bureau 
and the Surety Association had come in 
for criticism but such criticism was not 
specific enough. This prompted Mr. 
Joyce to say: “We are laying the foun- 
dation for what I hope will be an in- 
vestigation into all of these sore spots.” 
He explained the difficulty of getting a 
public expose of rate violators but 
thought that a committee of two or 
three could dig up plenty of evidence to 
which no publicity would be given. 

With the opposition to this proposal 
clearly expressed by R. Howard Bland. 
there followed a lively exchange of 
viewpoints on 30% agents. Mr. Joyce 
thought that the general agency system 
was being endangered by so-called gen- 
eral agents in small towns who were 
being paid a top 30% commission which 
they were not earning; that a basic 20% 
to small town producers would have a 
healthy effect on the business. Mr. 
Bland agreed that he was interested in 
reducing costs but not to the extent of 
sacrificing his agency organization, the 
result of years of upbuilding. He felt 
that home office expenses could stand 
reduction just as much as acquisition 
costs and pointed to a saving of $1,000,- 
000 this year in his own home office. 

A further suggestion from Mr. Bland 
was that the companies could save 
money by a graduating commission scale 
on contract bonds so as to do away with 
the rebating evil. 

The session took on increased inter- 
est when Charles H. Burras, head of 
Joyce & Co., Chicago, was called upon 
by Mr. Joyce to describe a particular 
case of rebating there where the Na- 
tional lost a big line after carrying it for 
years. Col. Dunham brought a laugh by 
the “innocent” query: “I thought Chi- 
cago was one of the pure cities of the 
country.” Upon further inquiry, he 
learned that no complaint had been made 
to the Surety Association in this par- 
ticular case. / 

Mike Moss Defends Smaller Companiee 

Mike M. Moss, senior vice-president of 
the Union Indemnity, made two appear- 
ances before the committee. The first 


time he formally entered into the testi- 
mony the views of his company on ac- 
quisition cost regulation, reading a_tele- 
gram which W. Irving Moss, president, 
had-sent-to the Chicago meeting of the 
commissioners a year ago in which he 
said that the only way in which costs 


could be held down would be by limiting 
the companies to a specified top acquisi- 
tion cost. He admitted that the Union 
Indemnity had cut rates occasionally but 
“no worse than other companies.” It 
was after a short recess that Mike Moss, 
unannounced, got up to make strenuous 
objection to the proposed plan of having 
a few of the larger companies work out 
new rules by which the smaller com- 
panies would be governed. He said: 

“The Union Indemnity has the great- 
est respect for the larger companies but 
it is distasteful to us to hear reference 
to the idea of the larger companies get- 
ting together and making rules which 
would be agreeable to the smaller car- 
riers.” (Thus Mr. Moss had the satis- 
faction of entering into the minutes a 
viewpoint which more than one smaller 
company holds. 

Seaboard Surety Heard From 

When Harold W. Rudolph, secretary- 
general counsel, Seaboard Surety, a non- 
bureau company, took the stand he had 
a prepared statement to submit from E. 
D. Livingston, president of the company, 
in which stress was placed on under- 
writing selectivity rather than rates and 
acquisition costs. Mr. Livingston, it was 
explained, could not be present. His 
statement read: 

“In my opinion the unfavorable ex- 
perience on fidelity lines is the direct 
result of inadequate premium rates; the 
unfavorable experience on surety lines 
is the result of poor selection of risks 
and lax methods of~handling proposals. 

“Higher premium rates for surety 
lines will not compensate for poor se- 
lection of risks and lax methods. 


“To a large extent underwriters de- 
pend upon commission agents for in- 
vestigation of proposals, inspections of 
risks in force and for general loss pre- 
vention work. The cost of such serv- 
ices should not be included in acquisi- 
tion costs. Any reasonable allowance 
made to honest and experienced agents 
for such purposes will reflect favorably 
in the loss ratio. 

“I believe that, as a rule, agents de- 
sire high rates and liberal underwriting 
requirements. If the premium rates and 
rates of commission were uniform, the 
large producing agents would be at- 
tracted to those companies which they 
believed were less exacting in under- 
writing requirements. 

“One form of competition is quick 
answers on proposals. Many risks are 
accepted by underwriters without having 
before them sufficient information. The 
companies whose underwriters are de- 
liberate will. have difficulty in holding 
large producing agents in competition 
with companies which act quickly re- 
gardless of missing and often important 
data. 


Risks Must Be Submitted to Home 
Office Before Acceptance 


“Another form of competition is até 
thority vested in agents to accept for the 
company risks which are not subject t0 
cancelation by notice. A vice-president 
of a large surety company told one 0 
our directors that we could not succeed 
because of our practice in having ou 
agents submit risks to the company be- 
fore acceptance. In other words the 
cautious company cannot compete with 
the liberal company. 

“As selection of risks and methods 
employed in ‘handling proposals at 
more important than premium rates an 
commission rates, perhaps the companits 
which ask for the active direction of the 
insurance departments in regulating pre 
mium rates and acquisition costs woul 
welcome some direction of commaty 
practices. If so the experience of the 
surety lines could be improved by t& 
quiring that before acceptance each risk 
be approved by an officer of the cont 
pany who will be given ample time for 
gathering the necessary data. Agent 
and customers have become accusiome 
to wait until the last moment to 4 
range for a bond. If all concerne 
could be made to realize that the 
vestigation of a surety obligation ™ 
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quires time and that bonds could not be 
arranged in a hurry they would apply 
for a bond as soon as they knew it was 
required. 

“Lax methods produce large volume. 
Careful and deliberate methods would 
reduce the number of acceptable risks, 
and in my opinion reduce the loss ratio 
and probably increase the expense ratio. 

“For many years past it has seemed 
that any bond desired could be secured 
from some surety company, regardless of 
the responsibility of the applicant. The 
desire for volume has offset caution. It 
would be interesting to learn how many 
low bidders on public work have been 
unable to secure bonds from surety com- 
panies. 


“If the surety companies write all 
comers, of course, they need high rates. 
They write all comers because they have 
high rates. 

“In the early days of the surety com- 
panies, underwriters prided themselves 
on their conservatism. Later a reputa- 
tion for cautiousness became a sales re- 
sistance. For some years past the meth- 
ods employed by underwriters would 
lead one to believe that they depended 
upon the high rates obtainable for 
surety obligations to take the place of 
reasonable safeguards, and relied upon 
the law of average. And for a time the 
experience seemed to prove their con- 
tention. But in the long run it will be 
found that the same care must be ex- 
ercised in passing on a surety obligation 
as in the case of a bank loan.” 


Rudolph Glad to Answer Questions 


Anxious to give the committee all the 
information they required as to Sea- 
board’s operations and experience, Mr. 
Rudolph said the company did not pay 
above 30% commission, and did not seek 
reinsurance from Surety Association 
companies. He explained that the com- 
pany’s progress in production had been 
gradual rather than of mushroom growth 
since the start of business in 1927 with 
operations chiefly in the middle Atlantic 
and mid-west states. When asked if the 
Seaboard would be agreeable to a com- 
missioners’ investigation he said: “We 
are interested in underwriting rather 
than rates. Our results show the de- 
sirability of placing a great deal of em- 
phasis on underwriting, and I feel that 
this factor has not been given the con- 
sideration it should have received at this 
hearing. 

This prompted Superintendent Van 
Schaick to ask: “How selective is the 
Seaboard’s business?” Mr. Rudolph told 
him that since the beginning of busi- 
hess up until the end of last month the 
loss ratio had been approximately 27% 
on the basis of incurred losses to earned 
Premiums which included 5% loss ex- 
pense. The expense ratio was 74% ap- 
proximately on the basis of incurred to 
Written premiums in the same period of 
time, he said, including all organization 
expense and planting of the company, 
ete. Mr. Rudolph added that the ex- 
pense ratio for July, 1931, as compared 
with Tuly, 1930, had been reduced about 
13% on practically the same volume of 
business, 


George H. Reaney’s Testimony 


George H. Reaney, president, United 
States Guarantee, also a non-bureau 
company, was just as willing as Mr. 
Rudoiph of the Seaboard to give the 
committee a clear picture of his expe- 
nNence. He opened up with the inter- 
esting comment that the United States 
Guarantee was subject to exactly the 
‘ame competition on rate-cutting as the 
ureatt companies but that he did not 
“cem it expedient to meet such compe- 
‘tion. He explained how his rates had 
been developed over a long period of 
‘me and that one of his greatest fears 
's that the New York Devartment will 
tell him that they are too high. 
Although not a member of the Towner 
Riga or the Surety Association, Mr. 
faney said the United States. Guaran- 
tee was not antagonistic to either of 
them; that he frequently opened up his 


files to the Towner office, having, in 
fact, a gentleman’s agreement with Mr. 
Towner on certain rates. The commit- 
tee was given the definite impression 
that the United States Guarantee did 
not want to be regarded as_ trouble- 
makers in the surety field; that the com- 
pany had its own place in the business 
but did not entertain any illusions that 
it “could write all the bonding business 
in the country.” 

Mr. Reaney did not think that the 
commissioners should take any action on 
enforcing standardized rates. He went 
on to tell how his company acted as a 
buffer; furthermore, that he had never 


objected to the filing of rates when de- 
manded. “We file all rates with the 
New York Department but never apply 
them until approved,” he emphasized. 

In questioning both Messrs. Rudolph 
and Reaney it was evident that the 
committee’s greatest stress was laid on 
the necessity for maintaining reserves 
adequate enough on business written so 
that in the event such companies should 
ever have to be reinsured the reinsurers 
would not suffer because of insufficiency 
of reserves. 


Bennett on Political Influence 


A keenly interested observer, Walter 


H. Bennett, secretary and counsel, Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
was called upon to give that organiza- 
tion’s attitude on the general situation. 
Uppermost in his mind was the way in 
which political influence had played such 
a large part in the writing of the big 
bond on the San Gabriel dam project a 
few years back. He said that out of a 
total commission of $35,000 the agent 
who did the work got only $2,000 and 
had to fight for even that small amount; 
that the balance went to the politicians 
of California who had had nothing to 


(Continued on Page 34) 





IN SURETYSHIP 
AS IN ACCOUNTANCY 





SPECIALIZATION COLINTS 








| JQIGURES are said not to lie. 
| The experience of every 
surety company, however, proves 
that this is not truly axiomatic. 
When improperly handled, fig- 
ures can convey an entirely 
erroneous impression. 


For that reason, it has become one of the 
accepted practices of most business estab- 
lishments to have their accounts checked 
at periodical intervals by specialists in such 
matters, in other words, by certified public 
accountants. These men are equipped, by 
virtue of their specialized training and 
experience, to make an accurate analysis of 
any firm’s financial condition, as well as to 
suggest ways and means of correcting any 
weaknesses in their accounting systems. 


Specialization in the field of accountancy 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT 
COMPANY OF MARYLAND «¢ BALTIMORE 








means efficiency and accuracy. In the field 
of suretyship it means the ability to handle 
successfully any bonding proposition, no 
matter how involved. Whereas slipshod 
accounting methods may cost a business 
establishment thousands of dollars, the in- 
ability of a surety company to handle its 
agents’ bonding propositions quickly and 
intelligently may cost them the good-will 
of valued customers. 


The FaD is an organization of bonding 
specialists. Most of its home office execu- 
tives and many of its field officials have 
grown up with the business and are reco 

nized authorities in their particular lines of 
endeavor. Their ability to act promptly 
and authoritatively in connection with any 
sort of a bonding proposition is an as- 
set of immense value to 


, 
every FaD representative. (ip) 


FIDELITY AND 
SURETY BONDS 
BURGLARY AND 
PLATE GLASS 
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Split Three Ways 





Why do brokers, life insurance agents and agents sell the Ac- 
cident contracts of The Employers’ Group? We asked several of 
these gentlemen. Practically all of them gave the same three 


reasons. Contract, organization, service . . . these three, but 















the greatest of these is service. 


No insurance man can afford to place accident insurance in a 


company that talks technicalities after the accident. 


The Employers’ Group doesn’t quibble over personal accident 


claims. And the insurance man appreciates this fact. 


The Accident Number of 
The Employers’ Pioneer 
will give you some inter- 


esting information. A re- 
quest for your copy incurs 
no obligation. 












The Employers’ Group 
110 Milk St.. Boston, Mass. 
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Robertz Ring Operations 


(Continued from Page 17) 
suddenly. During this period the time 
elapsed between a claim and the pay- 
ment would have rendered the amounts 
obtained practically valueless. It seems 
the gang turned to other activities as 
in 1922 there was a so-called gold-makers 
case in the courts in which several mem- 
bers of the gang were involved. They 
were cleverly defended, however, and 
were not convicted. In 1923 August and 
others were accused of theft and dis- 
posing of stolen merchandise. However, 
they were not convicted. As soon as the 
new German currency was _ established 
and stabilized accidents and fires started 
again. : 

In February, 1924, August had _ his 
usual accident. However in this case he 
claimed that he had received an electrical 
shock when holding onto a pole in a 
street car. He obtained $75. 

In May of the same year Anton Sch, 
partner of August, broke the base of his 
skull on account of a sudden jerk in a 
street car. He claimed $1,500 but ac- 
cepted $500. 

In September of the same year a bur- 
glary occurred on the premises of Ber- 
nard. In this case there were so many 
contradictions that it was surprising that 
the insurance company paid $900; $1,400 
had been claimed. 

In April, 1925, the wife of the museum 

» porter slipped on a potato peel and broke 
() the base of her skull. There were no 
witnesses. The insurance company paid 
$75. To have a change Robertz is run 
over by a car, again breaks his skull 
and demands $3,000. The insurance com- 
© pany pays $800. In July, 1925, a fire 
f= occurs in a room where August’s wife 
has stored cloth and yarn. Although the 
-} room showed only slight marks from the 
fire its entire contents were claimed to 
have been completely destroyed. Robertz 
claimed $6,000. and the entire gang was 
called upon as witnesses. The suit 
against the insurance company was still 
pending at the time of Robertz convic- 
tion in the criminal procedure. 


Claims Come With Increasing Frequency 


In January, 1926, Bernard had the usual 
accident in a street car, claimed $1,400 
and received $370 on the sworn testimony 
of F., the tailor. Five days later Anton 
Sch. had a fire. During the examination 
he denied ever having had a claim 
against an insurance company out of a 
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fire. However, it was found that there 

had been a fire on the premises of a 

} tailor, in which a lot of old army coats 

and caps were: burned. They were owned 

by Ant n so that the tailor assigned his 

claim against the insurance company to 

Anton Sch. who claimed $3,700 and ob- 

» tained an amount which was even $50 

E higher. It was found that Anton had 

© approached another tailor shortly before 

© this fire occurred and suggested to him 

me to store a lot of army coats in order to 
urn them. 

In March, 1926, August was run down 

y an automobile. His witness was the 

Mmuseuni porter. The accident was the 

© sual one and the insurance company in 

question paid $1,070. In November. 

me 1926, Johann Robertz. third brother. had 

F an accident. In the darkness he collided 

With another cyclist and had the same 


claim as his brothers. ‘Herman L. was 
the Witness. Four hundred dollars was 
Paid by another insurance company. 

n December of the same year the 
double accident occurred in which Ber- 
nard and K. were concerned and which 
we have already mentioned. Bernard re- 
ceived $1,070 from his insurance com- 
a: K. claimed $750 from another in- 

Tance company which, however, reject- 
ed the claim. 

, In February, 1927, the accident which 
aused the investigation occurred. Au- 
cote his bicycle, ran into his lady 
acon from the rear: so that she was 
od Sa her bicycle into a ditch to 
Bhi ge It was strange that she was 
me ed on the left side, though. In this 
Se, too, most of the members of the 
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gang were called as witnesses. She asked 

$100 for loss of earnings and $500 for 

medical expenses, etc. In this case again 

an employment contract plays an impor- 

tant part. It is alleged to have been 

made between her and F. the tailor. 
Gets Double Payment 


In October, 1927, August had his usual 
accident in a train with the variation 
that a traveler knocks him down. The 
railroad pays $400. Six days later his 
lady friend has another accident. She 
falls down the stairs, breaks the base of 
her skull and claims $400. She received 
$100. In June, 1927, F., the tailor, is 
knocked down accidentally by a traveler 
in a train and has the accident in which 
the gang specializes. The fellow traveler 
in this case is P., the museum porter. 
The railroad company pays $230, and 
after a “relapse” a further $150. At the 
same time the H. insurance company, 
without knowing that the railroad has 
already paid, pays $300. 

In January, 1928, Anton K. had a bi- 
cycle accident. He fell when his bicycle 
got into a hole between street car tracks. 
He had the same injury as the others. 
Suit was pending. The next accident of 
August’s was declined by a street car 
company. In October, 1928, Anton K. 
had his third accident on a bicycle and 
obtained $125 from an insurance com- 
pany. 

In June, 1929, Anton had his fourth 
accident, falling from a ladder and ob- 
taining $125. During the same month the 
wife of the museum porter slipped on a 
bean and broke the base of her skull. 
Witnesses were her husband and F., the 
tailor. She collected $124. 

In December, 1929, at the time when 
the investigation against August Robertz 
was already under way, he had his last 
accident on the railroad station at V. 
The train went too far through the sta- 
tion and when alighting August fell. On 
this occasion he wrote a letter to the 
attorney general which was extremely 


_insolent. The last accident occurred on 


Tanuary 28, 1930, when F.’s sister fell 
from a motor cycle on account of ice 
in the streets and claimed $125 from the 
city. 
Points in Common in Fire and Accident 
Claims 

The various fires and accidents were 
found to have many points in common. 
In all the fires it was proved somehow 
or other that the merchandise had been 
received by the assured. However, in no 
case was there any record of the outgo. 
The business books were burned in all 
cases and there was also always an alibi 


for those who might have been under _ 


suspicion of arson. The persons suffer- 
ing the loss were always absent at the 
time of the fire; they appear, however, 
on the spot immediately after the fire. 
The criminal police and the fire brigade 
always found that there was something 
wrong with the fire. 

However, members of the gang were 
called upon as witnesses and by their 
sworn testimony saved the situation. The 
technique of setting the fire also was al- 
ways the same as there was never any- 
thing left of the burned merchandise, 
although according to the circumstances 
there should have been such ashes and 
the experts were puzzled. All cases have 
in Common that very large amounts were 
claimed and that compromises were ac- 
cepted for only about one-third for the 
pretended amount of loss. The fires also 
have the following points in common: 

1. Fire breaks out shortly after insur- 
ance was written. 


2. Origin unknown and unexplainable. 

3. Total loss. 

4. Arson is suspected. 

5. Alibis secured. 

6. Most important documents are 
missing. 


7. Purchase and/or sale of stock 
through members of the gang, or “un- 
known parties.” 

8. Absence of any traces of the mer- 








ANNOUNCING 


A BRAND NEW POLICY ORIGINATED 
By UNION INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Union Indemnity Company now announces a Brand New Bur- 
glary and Robbery Insurance Policy especially designed to fit 
the Retail Merchant’s needs. It is the result of a comprehen- 
sive study and analysis of the insurance requirements of 5,000 
retail merchants. 


Here for the first time in one policy is the most complete Bur- 
glary and Robbery Coverage of its kind ever offered by any 
casualty company—and at minimum cost. The “Special 
Features” listed below show the tremendous advantages of this 
new policy. 


POLICY COVERAGE 


$1,000 1. Safe Burglary and Damage (in- \ * Premium for 
. { cluding damage to stock, fixtures Class 1 Risks 
TOTA and premises—see policy). 
2. Robb ithin the premises (all 
obbery w 
COVERAGE hacen’: Ter. I my 
3. Robbery outside the premises (all \ Ter. II py. 


\ hours) ANYWHERE IN Ter. III 18.00 
‘ UNITED STATES OR 
Not available where CANADA. *See our agents for 
4 


premises are located = Burglary from Home or Bank. Territorial Divisions, 


Stealing from premises under | ; 
in New York State. \ Kidnapping Clause. / Class II Risks and 


6. Show window robbery. 


SAVE APPROXIMATELY 35% 


SAVE 35%. Through this policy your client can now keep 
down his insurance cost and actually increase his insurance 
protection. Policy premium as low as $18.00. Not higher than 
$23.00. Eliminates costly duplications and overlapping cov- 
erage. 


rates. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


This policy will be sold only through our AGENTS. 


Eliminates individual minimum premium charges for various 
forms of insurance. ALL HOUR coverage afforded under 
the Robbery clauses— ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED 
STATES OR CANADA. If the assured does not have a safe 
the Safe Burglary clause may be eliminated and the premium 
reduced (See our agent). In case of loss the policy conditions 
permit Reinstatement of Insurance (not necessary to write a 
new Policy). Any one or all amounts of insurance may be 
increased to fit the need of your individual client. “Reduced 
Rates” will be attractive to any client in these “times.” Any 
number of custodians may be covered under the Messenger 
Robbery Clause at nominal additional premium charges. The 
policy may be written for three years. 


Ask our agents about our “RETAILERS’ PROTECTIVE 
BURGLARY & ROBBERY POLICY.” If there are no agents 


in your vicinity write direct to our Executive Offices for details. 


Union Invemniry Company 


A DIVISION OF INSURANCE SECURITIES COMPANY. INC. 


Detroit Life Insurance Company 
La Salle Fire Insurance Company 
Union Title Guarantee Company, Inc. 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES: UNION INDEMNITY BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS 100 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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chandise in the debris. 

9. The storage room is comparatively 
slightly damaged 

10. Insured satisfied with small indem- 
nification. 

11. Numerous contradictions found. 
Suspicious Factors in Accident Claims 

The same applies to the accident. Not 
only was in most cases the result a break- 
ing of the base of the skull but also the 
symptoms correspond to such an extent 
that there is never an open wound. Even 
the skin is abraised only once or twice. 
In most cases there is a litte drop of 
blood in the left ear but never any in 
the right ear. All members know ex- 
actly what the symptoms were which had 
to be shown a doctor in order to obtain 
a diagnosis of breakage of base of the 
skull. The injured always held a hand- 
kerchief to his or her mouth after the 
members of the gang later on served to 
prove that they actually occurred. Re- 
lations between injured parties and wit- 
ness, of course, were kept secret as far 
as possible. Accidents, too, happened 
soon after insurance has been written 

Robertz called himself a “legal ad- 
dents were not reported to the railroad 
employes and only the testimony of other 
accident and later on drank a cup of 
coffee after which he felt very ill. Acci- 





viser.” In 1918 he was an agent of the 
M. Insurance Co., worked later on as an 
agent for the L. Insurance Co., and on 
September 6, 1928, became an agent of 
the W. Insurance Co., in which capacity 
he did not turn in premiums which he 
had collected. 

Like many professional criminals he 
kept books regarding his accidents and 
fires and was so sure of his racket that 
he ordered 400 bottles of wine and when 
dunned for payment of the wine he 
wrote: “There is at present a suit pend- 
ing in the Court of Appeals at D. (fire 
loss), which my wife has won in the 
lower court. This suit is about to be 
decided and I shall then again order 
larger quantities of wine from you.” 

His treatment of his lady friend was 
very unsympathetic. He always accepted 
valuable presents from her without ever 
spending a cent on her. Even the cup of 
coffee she drank on her excursions with 
him she had to pay for herself. 


Robertz Brothers Skilled 


When examined by the insurance com- 
panies Rozertz denied knowing his 
brother. When their respective resi- 
dences were searched copies of the item 
covering traumatic neurosis from an en- 
cyclopedia were found. (These copies 





were made to serve as instructions for 
symptoms to be shown to doctors when 
examined. Bernard Robertz, too, called 
himself a legal adviser and numerous 
documents regarding the losses of the 
other members of the gang were found 
in his possession. 

The police also found numerous clip- 
pings from newspapers describing rail- 
road and street car accidents and legal 
decisions covering such cases. This “li- 
brary” seems to indicate that Bernard 
was the moving spirit behind the opera- 
tions. One of his characteristics was the 
numerous letters of complaint which he 
addressed to high government officials, 
even secretaries. In one case he even 
denounced a doctor on account of viola- 
tion of confidence although this doctor 
had certified to his breakage of the skull. 
He also never hesitated to accuse people 
of perjury. 

Johanna was entirely under the influ- 
ence of the two Robertz brothers. With- 
out really thinking of the possible con- 
sequences to herself she did and _ said 
anything that August asked her to do. 
All othér witnesses were more or less 
under the bad influence of the Robertz 
brothers. 


Dr. A. handled seven cases. He also 
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UNIFORM WRITING POLICIES 


Uniformity is an outstanding characteristic of this institution. 





Its underwriting policies, while flexible enough to keep pace 


with the changing standards of modern progress, are firmly 


established. 


Changes, when necessary, are made gradually, 


orderly, without confusion or interruption to agency develop- 


ment, 


Consistent progress, absence of radicalism, fixity of purpose 


are but a few of the advantages offered you by this institution, 


and are evidence of its DURABILITY. 
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negotiated with the insurance company 
regarding indemnification to be paid, and 
thus obtained almost $7,000 for August, 
$900 for Bernard and $400 for the third 
brother. When questioned he stated that 
he had not realized how often he had 
treated the brothers, but his certificates 
never stated exact times and dates so 
that it was not possible to check back. 

Dr. F. handled not less than nine cases, 
His examination was a very difficult one 
as he did not keep a record of his pa- 
tients. 

Several Are Sent to Jail 

The following judgments were ren- 
dered: August Robertz for perjury, 
fraud and attempted fraud—five years 
imprisonment and three years loss of 
civil rights. Bernard Robertz, on ac- 
count of fraud and attempted fraud—two 
years imprisonment. Johanna N.—cight 
months imprisonment. F., K. and P— 
three months imprisonment each. The 
other defendants were acquitted for lack 
of sufficient evidence. 

Organized frauds by gangs preying 
upon insurance and public utility compa- 
nies are nothing new. There was, for in- 
stance, a case which caused considerable 
interest in its time in Weisswasser where 
a gang defrauded sixteen insurance com- 
panies in dozens of cases. The system 
was very much like that of the Robertz 
gang. 





TO FIGHT GLASS PRICES 





Plate Glass Governing Committee of 
National Bureau Calls Meeting for 
Member Companies 

Jelieving that the glass replacement 
situation has assumed unfavorable as- 
pects, the plate glass governing commit- 
tee of the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters has called for 
a general meeting of all member compa 
nies engaged in the business. The re- 
cent raise in glass prices and “setting” 
charges in Chicago amounting to about 
21% has been followed by reports that 
similar increases in both are contemplat- 
ed for the entire country. The govern- 


ing committee considers the companies § 


should place themselves in a position to 
combat such action. 

William Leslie, associate general man- 
ager of the Bureau, presided over @ 
meeting of the governing committee 
which was held last week in New York 
City. A resolution was passed in which 
it was stated that because of the situa 
tion arising which opposes the interests 
of the plate glass insuring public, a meet: 
ing be called in order that steps may be 
taken for the public’s protection. 





Surety Hearing 


(Continued from Page 31) 


do with the underwriting. “That's a 
inequity,” he declared. 
Continuing he said: “I believe that 


both companies and state officials cat 
give their moral support to the end that 
no person shall receive a doll ar ol 
agency commission unless he is legit 
mately in the bonding business, carnin 
that which he receives. If these cos! 


rules have broken down they should bj 


immediately resurrected; if the cor 
panies can not do it themselves thetf 
some strong influence should get "J 
work.” In closing he pledged the inflt 
ence of his association in helping " 
bring about the proper reforms needel 


to put the surety business back on its 
feet. 





. . . 

British Hearing 

7) 
(Continued from Page 1) 
devoting their energy to putting the! 
own house in order. The Scandinavi! 
companies are taking more of a stan 
against unprofitable foreign  insurat 
business via the reinsurance route am 
if this trend is maintained one ph me 
international financial relations will b° 
come less of a pressing problem th 
it is today. 
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